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PREFACE 


Th§ off/ SMi /ffi*l a rfAiwwr < 0 / 

C<tjituwfi H^ntfrufinm Lc^htvS** nrnl^r which fln ^ifijlrtint 
in ^ny i)n€ or moro of /Afl/piftnrinyff fH:&y«d¥ Mnvitfft cv^ry jaar fd rfiffiV^r 
scri$Jt ill tHid 7ji wdJ piaiti iifi kotiorarlmn. af Rm. i.OOOf— 


5 , 

7, Fin* Art* 

Sccitfi Sdfvic* & Social Reform 


t, Poffry 
Z Literafure 
S, History 
4 m. Phtloi^phy 


Some th* smiment echok^e invit^i by ih* former Bitrod0 ^onrnment 
to deliver FecfifFs* uiErfar thie eertts ord Dr^ Rudhiikumud hfukerj£§M 
J}r. RnbinJranath Tagore* Shri C- Vmdyo^ Shr{ ii. Hpu-an 

Bahddur If, /#. Dhrura^ Pimdit V* N- BhaikhamfeM On 5- Das$upi^i^ Dr^ Sir 
Ski^aai Ahmed Kh^t Sarojini Naidn^ On R- AT* T» It* Cr^^ryj, 
Sir C, V- Jfrtwwnr Rao Bahadur H* ]f Rangits^mi iyongat, Dr^ Birhat Sahnni 
ffnd Or. Sir Jr C. CpAojAh Prior lo nier^rri the /gnrjor Huroda Govrrnaicnt 
StUi'iion Commiifea fuid retecied Prof. R. Shah B. jt,^ B. Sc-» Bar-ai—Law* 
Hi* eminent Ecan 0 misi:of Jftiiia to he invited iodehvcr I*clut$r un Ur th4r Mtrie* 
during the year f954h$J* 

On the mortar of the Baroda State with ihn Bombay StatSt the Gouern- 
meat tf Bombay under Education Dtparinuint G, P, No dareii ZOih Alarch 
7eairuMted the management of fh&e hcturo$ to ifio Maharafm Sayajifoa 
Univertity of Baroda and santlionvit a tpecial ncutting grant of P*. 
for ihsptfrfiois. 

Accorditigjly\ the Stohiiraja Say*tfirao tlnivmity of ttiiToda in%*it£d 
Prof /{* T-iii/iJiJi for the year J950^5t atid he ir®! kiiid enough to accefit our 
iffviiatioa- He delivered three lecturere om **The Faundattom of 

Mconomice Iti Indm'^ mider the CbairinaHsmp 0 / Sayafirao Vaiveniiym f« the 
Barada CoUi^e CenifoJ Hah on the Tm*2mh uml Zfst Fehrmiry 1$^}. jThe 
lecturer u^ra highly af^^reciated the audience for the etfeulih of it^ormritiioa 
amt maetery of e^poeition^ it .i* hop^ that then* Im^atee vpia be appn'cfated 
hy ttiidejii± weti nA sekoiarA Of Rconofmct. 

Messrs, Vvra ir Company Puldirhere iJd,^ of Bmnbaf have kindly 
undert<ik4u topublieh ti^trbook- 

WhiU the booh J*i Pr<^. K* T. Shah tji-pirci m Bombay on 

tilth Match 7953 after Et short llltme. The coHutry hae hern depfived of ^ 
great economitt amt the Viriversity of a w/f—mf/idn hh 

customary Ihorcmghnese Prof^ Km 3". SAali o?as himeelf teeing the prao/t of the 
iioak. Wd dr^ thankful to Prqfssror O. H. BhaUg Director of lh£ Ortenhd 
liiatiMe of the Univetsity, for amphting tht unfinished task. 

T/ita Miihardfa Sayafirao 


Univtreily of Barodam 

March W, 1954 . 
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INTRODUCTION 

ChBr nr**"* * of tH© Sorie* and Scop© of tlio Lockur©* 

Judjjing from the subjects chosen for Uieir Lectures by 
previous Lecturers m this Series, it seems to be intended to 
make fresh contributions to our knowledge of India, ancient or 
modern, her arts and sciences, her culture and pliilosophy. 
modern SUBIECTS LACK PERSPECTIVE 
Modem India and her problems are too near to pemul of 
a proper perspective, a full analysis, and fair judgement about the 
men and matters lliat mould or make up her liistiiry. Tlie 
in the drama before our eyes, may seem more easily accessib e; 
the scenes more vivid; the actions more cicely obscgva e, 
than in tlie more distant past, when the story of our people was 
seldom recorded in words; when the principal personages of our 
history '"were sctiooled in the virtues of modesty, and steeped in 
the ideal of anonymity. Thtir actions and motives, therefore, 
lacked the glare o£ present-day publicity, which mom mien 
bewilders and confounds than explains or cnlig^ens. Men 
worked tlveir way Urrough life in the simple faith ! 'Thine is but 
to do tliy appointed task, and never to think of its fruit or 

reward". • 

ANCIENT ROOTS OF MODERN SUBJECTS 
It consequenlly happens that our hoary ancient past is shrouded 
in the haee of legend, or lost in the veil of mystery. The principal 
actors, moving and achiig on an enormous stage, *as vast aS it was 
varied— arc but shadows dimly seen through clouds of myth, or 
marvel; their action unrecorded; their motives unintelligible. But (lie 
very lack of blaring publicity and confusing comment, so ckwaling a 
characteristic of modern times, makes for an easier appreci^on of 
Buch material as in available or can be traced. Deliberately and 
' Intentionally, therefore. I have chosen this subject '•Ancient 
Foundations of Economics,'" This has been done not only 
to dispel the common misapprehension that economics is a 
mcxlern science of comparatively recent growlh and alien gmfl; 
hut also to show how profound, how suggestive, bow closely akin to 
• I (B.G., 11, 47) 
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modenr ideas on the subject, were the economic ideals and objec' 
fives of Indian savants ol thotisands of years agoj how appropnate 
and effective the solutions they advised. Besides attempting to 
show that the Science as well as the Art ol Economics existed in all 
its searching profundity, these Lectures will be directed to lay out, 
explain, and correlate their basic conceptions into a concrete, 
consistent whole. 

SCOPE OF THE LECTURES 

In the following Lectures, tlicrefore, I propose not only to 
point out how andent are the roots of this important branch of the 
social science,—Economics,—^in India, but also to explain how 
snrprisingty our ancient authorities are in accord, each from a 
different angle perhaps, with modern thougtit on the inninncrable 
and c\'cr more connplex problems of this study of man in tiis every 
day search for wealth or individital well-being. Incidentally, we 
shall also see how evolved and developed was our ancient political 
frame-work and social organisation; how varied the in^ititutions 
we had devisedi how complex the forces under which tliey 
were operated. 

AUTHORITY FOR OBSERVATJONS: ANCIENT TREATISES 

These observations will, of course have to be duly autlicnti- 
cated and supported and accepted by adequate authority. We 
have scientific treatises of hoary antiquity, directly bearing on the 
subject matter of this sciencci whose Erections, injunctions or 
precepts were seen .-it work in the daily life on an imperial scale liy 
contemporary foreign observers who liad no ulterior motive but 
objective record of what they themselves saw, or watcSied at work, 
or experienced. Besides the Treatises* and their annotations, 

* Many of t>is aaeiADt Treatises dlrecLly ttiialiaf with Vitfta, or tUe sclmee of 
Ec<}iioinlQ[s jis a whol;, sntn to hav® besm lost A( lout hsv« atji so far 
tHBEi diswJVfliwL A J™a list, however, tstfivei In SNri NAniidn Nith's StttditM 
fii JnJian HiftQry and Ctdturt (up. |85—lQ2)of prmtftd ftnd manuscript warts on 
specifie snbj«ets bduded tn ilw mm ScianeB. In bis Commentary on Komonjiata's 
flilittttitt Shanb&twchjkiya mmliotis Cautaim and Sbaldmtn'fi Treatise cp Arri- 
BcofUHnicip Vidttnfrajn% Traalis* oa Comnierca. Riut Pataaftara^i 
KriaHimmgfaha^ There sxe besides Shiuyananda, a work on Botany, mud 
Vrikfka Ayit-r veda, imothsr aa Fof«tty; Kia« fihoias' Yuiti Kcttpjitaru, and 
Otbocs !ih« Kthetm Frokuk's Slayamita S/itTpaimrjkt Vaatu Vidya, S(ttfiarftii< 
iamt Sutra. ITjo dinpten of KauiUyis p) Books II. Ill, IV rtlmtUig fo dsis» 
ejneific orU^ ottiU., of iaifdstriea, provjde amplo ewidnaeo that '^tef deiaUtd 




thert is liistoric or puranic authority, not to mention 
folklore. dr?iiiia and literature* or even the mUmate source of all 
authority in India^— the Vedas.* 

MEANING OF ECONOMICS : 

human society co-gperttve not competitive 

Economics, whclhcr in ancient India or the 
is. indeed, not a science solely concerning the individuaJ in hia 
search for personal welfare, or purely material happiness. Ma^ 
cannot live by bread alone* He no longer lives in tVvC fong c. 
savage, untutored creature of the wild, antemed nature, whme 
hand is ever lifted, in fear and distniat, against fos fellows We 
live in organised society, in hourly and indispensable collabomhon 
and Uicessant dependance upon our fellows. Man may imte^ 
himself to be ttie ford of creation. But in all the Uvmg world, no 
creature of the wild, no bird or insect in llie air, no fish in the seas 
is fiO helpless, from birth to death, without the constant,-and often 
unconscious,—coopemtion with others of the kind. This coliabO- 
ration may be concealed or camouflaged by the social order, or 
poUUcal organisation; but the fact is there miquesfionable. 

Economics is thus necessarily a social science, concerning 
man in his everyday life and pursuits, which would be imp<^ih!e 
without association, organisation, and concerted action fo predeter¬ 
mined ends. And it is Uie peculiar richness of India s ancient_ 
^.^ hr,U‘nl i»flrLa must hn^-ttcara^ on aJl these Mvcnil subjoctfi oa «hid) lb* 
author ot Ihe Artha ShaMtfa has *tv«i Budi cleur mjunctianB . 

• KaunJjfft’s Arthik Shnatra open* wiib ■ ralmace to the tinea Va^ 
Rif, Sama anil Yajuj, To this he adds id iha saaiB braath Ath^rva and lUhaa 

{Hiator^ V^. | ^^^ ^ 1 : II A- S. 1- 3* 

JVih SdMt wlsicl* follows ihn Arthm-Shastrm cloaalyi spttks o 
VMii* and Up*-Vedas {Subaidiary V«bsl ns tdlowss— 

Besides ll» Trinity Wft (d Rig. Saain. and Ynjur, ho adds Athnree. 
AkutoiIii (Sdoncs ot Lite ot Medlcino), Dhanar Veda, or the Sae^of Wonpo^ 
oSSarva Veda (or the scimna of Mteic and ito allied 
h« da%>doped into Tiuuric Lore 0« aa alnii^ wipon^le Mysticism. The 

tho root Vid 10 know* inti an ■■Sdnaco” Oomaa from the root 

^hX*' th*o fote os te dnscribo si tho Anfos (Ll mbt) ot the Voitns- 

II . i K- 

Thus Gwnniaii PhUplofy. Afitrol0G>‘> Prosody. «fo are nmong Ibi six lawn 
ot the Vodas. 
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civilisation that her seers and sages had rccogmaed these basic 
facts, alttioaf in the dawn oF our recorded historft even if not in 
the twilight of our epic age or the lost horiaons of om Vcdic 
beginnings- 

PURPOSE OP RECONSTRUCTING THE PAST 

Modem attempts at a rediscovery of our past and its recon- 
strucfion arc nol actuated merely in a vain sense of sell-com* 
placency, or frwtless pride of glorious ancestry* It is rather the 
outcome of a deep realisation that most of the modern ideas, 
accepted ideals, and working institutions of a sodo-econmitic 
character can be traced to their foundations thousands of years ago- 
And if today we perceive any weakening of the superstiucturei if 
today wc notice any complexity through which it is difficult to 
pursue all the ramifications of growth or developments; if today 
we fait to find a solution of the problems iltat face us for^ the 
moment by research into our ancient foundations, it h becanse, 
in tlw intervening centuries, so much of super!luous, uncongenial 
or undigested alien material has been overlaid on those foundations, 
tliat if ^comes impossible ev'cn to understand the meaning or 
purpose, and to perceive the roots which could Furnish some 
satisfactory explanation of the nature of these problems, and the 
way they were dealt with in those remote days of India's native 
empires. 

EXTENT OF GROUND COVERED IN THESE LECTURES 

I am not concerned, in this Series, with covering the entire 
ground in all the complexity and variety of what we today call 
the Science of Economics, and of the various applications of its 
governing principles. Mine is a more modest task. I am con* 
cemed merely with tracing out the ancient basis, on which a 
Wide, efficient, working structure of amaring vitality and tnca’cdible 
variety had been raised. This stnictureH it will further be noted, 
was actually funedoning centuries ago, when, in political evolution, 
India had reached the Imperial stage. 

EVOLUTION IN SOCIAL ORCiANlSATION 

Long before the rise of our historic Empires^ however, India 
had evolv«l a most closely knit social organisatioii, common 
throughout the sulxontinent, even if the political hegemony, 
unperial unity, or national solidarity, were be king, la essence, 
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the social system sctaally at wort, and all its insttufima, lam wd 
customs, ideas or ideals* were not dissimilar to those we find 
to-day. May be, ouf and«mt architects c( the social sj'stem 
raore^simpie. definite, categoric in Iheir forumtation; 
wm more specific in the remedies or solutions they offered fo 
most of the pr^lems ot economic life, aocia! order, or polihral 
TerSmee. But all that emmot pinsay the l»,c /«! of the 
toundations they seem to have so well and truly laid in reg 
ccononuc notions and social import. 

CHABCTERISITICS OP EXISTING MATERIAL 
Not all this, however, is found on Ute surface of the material 
BO far traced or available, Irom out ancient. sutUonUhve soureea. 
Tbn nature, eirteul. and reliahilUy or that material will be eaaimned 
to a few miUes. But, at this alage. it is neeeasary to 
that, even such material as has already been discovered, ^”'"8 
direcUy upon the subjed of tiiese Lectures, and much more ttoat 
could tie gleaned eonstrudively from surviving “ 

analogous sconces, is sufficient to justily he elmm made atow, 
and which would he eslahlislicd more fully later on in tlieae 

Lectures.* 

♦ Tte icteltoimnila^^ 

Sit'S!! This rein .-M ea r. 

LliSiwc"” "er’j^hi.lorle.-m.lw.e tlw 

samQ brsfttliu 

Logic, PhUMOpby wd tt>s 

mnd D«ora,tiv* Arts ara nwotiouad ta the “o* . 

Thls.titMha.naid.aB.e" inta~««« il.BiKlioab.twmo An («5n» 

sniSciaiuu gton;e:^ fl, 4 i|l nie«n I 

Mrr.sJ 3 II 

"Aaif ictiOT wtilcli 

any tibicb ip^Kl ® dCuJl pCTlOT CM 
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INDIGENOUS MATERIAL SUPPLEMENTED FROM 
FOREIGN SOURCES 

IKeoiatenal, moreover, is mainly indigenous. As already 
remarkod, It consists of spedfic treatises direclly bearing on 
tins and allied subiects of hoary antiquity. Descriptive passages 
to the great epics lend ample cblour to the reality of the prindplcs 
and formulae laid dmvn in these Treatises, Referencea in 
classical literature ^ all description, and mention in the Rock 
Edicto of famous Emperors, copper plates, coins, and eulogistic 
records of great events, support it Lest the wealth o/ indigenous 
material, however, be regarded as providing oric-sided evidence 
only, there is available,—certainly from the time of recorded 
liistory,-^lie more effective check of a number of unbiassed 
forwgn students, Vusiiom, or observens,—Greek, Chinese. Arab, 
and others,-HJiat have left a world of descriplioii. explanation, 
and comparison on Indian ideas, pmctices, and institiitiQiis as 
lUomiiiating as they are abundant. The character and critical 
evaluahon of this material will also be noticed in a moment. 
But before going fuxttier one must consider the handicaps from 

which we suffer, in visualising, understanding, or interpreting 
our own ancient authorities on the subject. ^ 

THE HANDICAPS ON INTERPRETATION OF ANCIENT 
AUTHORITV: STYLE APHORISTIC 

The first of these difficulties is found in the language ol 
these ancient material and original sources. The most aufhorita* 
five works are in aphoristic form, capable of varj^ing interpreta. 
tions, according to the predilections of the author, bis age. and 
environment. The Sutra form of authoritative Treatises, like 
^istilya's Afthashastra, is open to misconalniction, not only 
because of the extreme brevity of their observations or iniimctions 
but also because of the technical nature of the terms used. * 

TECHNICAL TERMINOLOGY 

Tlic actual meaning of fhese lerms in the day they were 
current is lost or obscured by the superUn position of the dust of 
centuries. The late scholar, Shri K. P. fayastral. has given a 
numter of examples in bis works like Tfu ^lacwti mndu PqUIv 
which show how easy, how frequent, how complete the change m 
tlie meaning of technical terms has been. A corrective,-so far as 
It b n««3S^,-for this « fo be found in other similar treatises 
of other wnt^rs, or corfoboration from other sciences; and still 
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mofc. Id the iiitliorititivB comiucriteiies tw eacVi Ihfli provide 3 
wealth of different^ if nol conflicting, interpretatton tor the Shastraic 
injunction on each item. 

NEW MEANINGS OF TERMS OF ART. CHANGE IN MEDIUM 
In the course of centuries, moreover, there has groini up a 
very wide difieTcncc in teclinicnl terminology, whereby the same 
term has often come to mean wholly different ideas. And then 
there is the difference in the medium of expression itself. Our 
ancient scientific treatises are almost all in classic or Vedic 
Sanskrit. No doubt» since the days of the Buddha and Matiavfr, 
fbe most common of the popular tongue had also come to be 
more and more used, U not for actual enunciation of the canon 
itself, at least for interprctafmut illnstration, and, fuially, adaptation 
of the ancient treatises, and their commentaries for every day use 
and mass understanding. 

INFLUENCE OF NEW’ RACES 
The coming of the Shakas and HunSj the Greeks and 
Persians, might have brought their otvn modification, alterahon, or 
innovation in termtoology. The advent of alien rule, and the 
superimpositinn of their foreign ideas and institutions,—parti¬ 
cularly after the establishment of Muslim rule in India,—inevitably 
affected the every-day,—if not also scientific,—terminology, even if 
they could not affect or alter the essence of our political organisa* 
lion, social tnsfilulionK, or economic thought. Some of the carher 
invadcre,-likctbe Shafcas,—had adopted the indigenous culture 
and language, as best suited for daily ueedsr but othere, later on, 
were not so adaptive. The growing use in daily life of the Foreign 
Ruler's official language, whatever it was, could not but change,— 
in the ligtil of the new domlnitUon or iniiuence,—the sense in 
wtuch the ancient terms and expressions were ori^nally used. 
People began to be educated Ui those foreign tongues, which they 
assimilated to perfection. In the process of a-ssimUation* ihej 
uticonaciously accepted or adapted the alien ideas and insfitufioDS 
superimposed, and became more and more familiar witli these 
borrowed ideas. Even wThen they used, by force of habij| old 
expressions, those words may not liavc connoted ttie ideas with 
which our ancestors were familiar. 

THE OVERWHELMING DOMlNATJOH OF ENGLISH 

This phenomenan has become particularly accentuated in 
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the latest phase of our history, wherein not only ^vas all pubTjc 
instruction conducted tlirough the medium of English, but even 
Kich research or renaissance of indigenous thought as was attempt' 
ed bj the children of the soil, under the inspiration of their foreign 
teachers or models, came to he viewed through foreign-English- 
glasses. 

DIFFICOLTT NOT DUE ONLY TO DIFFEHENGE fN LANGUAGE 

The difference is not due only to the difference of the 
langfuge as between the old classical Sanskrit and the modern 
English. Each of these has Its own terminology of technical terms 
and expressions. The old language is perhaps lost, in the sense 
that the literal franstation of ancient terms, w’hich we were made 
to adopt, does not convey the same idea, tlic same meaning that 
those with whom they were a working reaJitj' understood. Even in 
its pristine purity, it is arguable that the same expression may not 
have conveyed precisely (he same meaning, or substance iti the 
diderent parts of (he country^ or at dilferent fimes^ even though 
the bask social order was the same e\'erywliere. 

INFLUENCE OP CHANGING ENVIROKMENT 

But when tlie environment began to change insensiblv this 
difficidty tmiltiplicd enormously. The more considerable difference 
has arisen from tlie deeper difference in the basic conception 
of ccpnotnic thought, of liuman motives, and social institufions. 
English Ihought on these sub]ccts is not more than 500 years old, 
ft developed under conditions of constant and res’ohitionary 
changes In social environment and economic idaplogy. Ancient 
institutions were insensibly changing tmder the impact of a 
vortex of forces, collectively and compendiously known as 
Indusfriallsm'Cum'Commerciallsm. Under these conditions, Eng- 
Ush timught and terminology could not possibly be static; and yet 
it seemed the only aiwitabk medium for the resurgent Indian 
scholarship or research to express ifsqlf, 

CHANGING COKDITIGNS AND-'IDEOLOGY IN INDIA 

With the coming of the foreigners in the country', with the 
establishing of alien rule and advent of another culture, the old 
terms and ideas began to be clothed in a new garb. They went on 
insensibly changing their substance till it was hardly recognisable. 
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The process has gone on for centuries beginning with toe Groftk 
incursion; visible Scylhian and Hun invasion; acccntuatiiig under 
the Muslim dominalion, and culininating in the Brilisli Inipenalistn. 
Sanskrit learning m all its variety was not dead; and Sansknt 
language not lost altogether all through these centuries. Ancient 
Hindu ideology or iustitutions iiad, also, not disappeared from the 
soil. But the Icndeucy to express its technical terms, or scienufic 
concepts, thrungh ttie current medium, and interpret them in the 
light of tlic then prevailing drcumstuicea, lias resulted m an 
unconscious and insensible distortion of the original meaning, or^ 
the meaning current at any time subsequently > that the process o 
translation has involved. 

CHANGE INEVITABLE 

It », indeed, inevitable that tlie expression ol our ancient 
thought should su«cr in the medium current at any given epoch of 
our history. But the task of a real understanding and correct 
interprclAtion of our ancient aiithoritiesi for the modern gcncta» 
tion of Indians or foreigner interested in such sub|ccts, will not 
he fully and tmly performed, nntess the modem interpreter 
has steeped himself fully in tfte real soul of the ancient writers,: 
and is, at the same time, equally at home with the modem fonns 
of those concepts expressed in English. 

HANDICAPS OF THE PRESENTDAY INTERPRETER 

At the inescapable fist of repetition. I must stress the 
handicaps a modern interpreter of our ancient sciences must desU 
with. In interpreting the material avaUable; in reconstniclmg and 
reviewing the foundations of our ancient traditional, and, in a large 
part still surviving socio-econamic system, tliere are several 
difficulties a motlern student inevitably has to contend with. These 
handicaps on interpreting and understanding are concerned witJi 
time and space, with speech and circumstance^ The mere lapse 
of time, the events that have occurred during centuncs of Instoncal 
vicissitudes, and the forces that liave developed In the interval, 
constitute by themselves a serious handicap. One cannot grasp 
the weight of this handicap in all its fullness, unless and until one 
tries to visuAluic, by comparison and contrast where possible an« 
■ necessary, the ancient system, its roots and foundations. Us basic 
ideals and motive forces. However strong the roots; however, 

A. F, H. 3. 
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Usting (ht stnicfwrt built upon them, crents of history cinnot be 
without iheir significtoce. A living people, tJicir tltoughl an<] work 
cannot remain always static, Chanite. j?rowth. development must 
always bCf cspeaally when we deal with a country so vast, and a 
people so numerous, with so many vicissimdes in their storied 
past as ours, and with such an a mailing s'ariety of local conditions 
and circumstances in the different parts of the country, 
VICISSITUDES OF HISTORY 

The vicissitudes of history have not spell only the nse, 
decline and fall of dynasties, or the origin, ascendency and 
domination of governing classes. They h.\vc also meant the 
development and atnplificaiioii ot new schools of thought arising 
out of changing environment, and altering ideals. Besides this 
native growth of new currents of thonght. patterns ot work and 
schemes of life, there was the advent, spread and establishinent of 
alien forces and foreign ideals. 

Influence on account of the potiticat ascendency of the invadcrti 
thus became dominant almost throughout the country. They 
inevitably coloured, modified and diverted the indigenous currents 
of thought and lines of practice. New customs grew; new motives 
arose, new men, with di fie rent traditions and ootLook^ came upon tile 
^ne. Even when they handled the old system, and administered 
the old laws, they gave their own (wist to tljem to such an extenl 
that the old moulds became often unrecognisable, 

DtFFERE^'CE IN LOCAL CONDITlONfi 

Add to this the force ol a vasi variety of local conditions and 
circumstances which persistedt iiot^withstanding die force of 
imperialistic centralisation, coordination, unification of forms, 
methods and symbols of government mles and reguUfions of 
public Uic, The mere presence of autonomous States and isolated 
communities, separated from one another by mountain bartiera or 
desert areas, naturally led to differences in the formit and condi¬ 
tions of economic life and institutions► that more and more 
differentiated tliose various Stales and communities. Broadly 
speaking, the South, or the country below the Vyndhya mountains 
*nd the Narmada and the Malianadi valley.i, was a rocky plateau 
full of primeval forests, higti minemi resources, but relatively poor 
agri^idhiral wealth. It, tlicrcfore, gave more promiTience to 
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commerce, to itatuiiccanic as teeU as crystal vo^-ajces U>t purposes 
of trade, which the Aryan in the Morih, piimarily agricultural, witit 
a high degree of cattle wealth, failed to appreciate. 

Again and again in the Rig-Veda the plaint occurs against Uic 
Panis^ the money dealers of the South, which betokens their fear 
as Well as envy of tiie ncher, more versatile and progressive 
ftravid."* 

ANTAGONISM BETWEEN AGRtCULTURAI, NORTH AND 
INDUST^ALISED SOUTH 

From the earliest dawn of recorded history, tiowever, this 
prehistoric and fundamental difitcreoce between the Aryan and 
agncultural North, and the industrialised and commercial Dravtd 
South, seems to tiave vanished. But its traces remaiocd in the 
ideology developed in these two parts of the country, With the 
universal adoption of liie Braltmanic ideals and scheme of life, 
Korili and Soullt became merged into one another, till tltcir separate 
spiritual identity or Kocial existence m the onrecorded past w'as 
completely loot sight of. Ncverthele^, the original differences in 
outlook persisted; and were reinforced by the difierences in the 

* ''When tbey first came into lii« Laml of the Five Rivo^ ihor alraa^ 
rauotl them » people^ nrha wm, on the Atyans" own en,'iiiepce, stranigr tueJ dviDBcd 
enmqth u oioHt the new comen' hoaUUty. They am known, in the eaities.i 

hymns of the R/c-Fetfa-as the Potus or m^chnnlAi and Uw Aryan loalwd down 
apon iliem, atmost la the same lifht in whidb an Efmiiih p«c of Quwa VJctoiriar' 
tracing his gmualofty 10 same tnurauding compcuilan’ta'aiina of the Bastard of 
Nomundy,—looked down apon the honest tnulisnan or burgher with Saxon or 
British btood in his veins, inherited (tom on recordud gen ctntionsol simple wnthing 
men. **Lct tha pants, who do not perform saciirica, end do not give gifts, slop 
theetenaluleap*' aaye one Poet, sddtessiiig the Vedic Coddees of Osiwn f R. V, 
I. 124, 101; wliifo ynnthitf wonders why the mighty twins, the Aswlnt;, nny 
with Uui Pnait; "Igoofe Uittn, deetrev ihem", arhorfs the saw 
I It V. II S3. 3 Mr. Ramprnsad Chandn. writing Jo the Hemotc of tht AnAtteo- 
laikfd Snrvay ^ Indio No Jl, sayiu' ‘*It spimrv to me that Ihe aborigna 1 
townsfolk with whom tis» Aryans cante into contact in tiw Indiu Vnlh^ ueenikd 
Pools m the hymn* of all the booke of the Rig Veda, Th^ are merdumts, aooor- 
ding to the cairnnentotor YaBlca: and os the Vedic Aryan Intd no ptnee in th» social 
vysleoi for trade nnd (nwfersft®. R. V, 5,112) ibe conclivEton iedMSoolt that the 
nikuJi m^lEn gna d Pdhcs wom the repre&entarives Of on aarnei conBoetci^ 
civilifiuum." 

.£^#Hifoue tStat wri# '/ltd Cfc U P* /S. A F. I 124,10, ft, V, it 11, J, 
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geographical situation and conAgura^on of the land and the habits 
of the f^ple, 

GEOGRAPHIC DIFFERENCES 

Even ih recorded and familiar history, the differences In 
geography and geology constituted the most important factor^ To 
this die peculiar characteristics, traditions and outlook of the 
people, in the different parts of the country, added an irresistible 
reinforcement, accentuating the difTcrcnces. But once the 6mhnia>- 
nic form of social organisation, stratification and division of labour 
liad become universal, the roots became common; they took fonnj» 
and aspects, which, naturalty, made tiie coromoo origin almost 
imperceptible. And when they were clothed in new ^rb borrowed 
from a foreign tongue, Ihey often ceased to convey the same 
meaning, or hold the same purpose that they had when they 
were first evolved and put into operation. 

IDENTITY OF BACKGROUND 

But while outwardly the forms and usages of out social 
fiystem seemetl to tvear an ever differing aspect in the differ^t 
parts of the country , the theoretic background, the slras^rojc-scriptu- 
ral-injunctions, formulas or governing principles, remained 
undianged. Our political, social, reltgioiis authorities remained die 
same. And that added materially to the difhciilty of interpretation 
in famll iaf, contemporary, popular language. 

IMPACT OF FOREIGN IDEAS 

Apart from these great and basic liandicaps^ if we may so 
describe them, there is also the difference due to a gradual, 
imperceptible, but also uiimistakablci change that came over 
the meaning of technical terms used in all our ancient sdcntific 
treatises, tlirough sheer bpsc of time. This has already been 
referred to and need not be over-stressed at this point But wc 
cannot help observing that, while every science liaa its own techni' 
cat terminology, with definite connotation and denotation attaching 
to each "lenn of art** used in lliat particular science, the new 
forces, and foreign ideas, joined with the differences in the local 
conditiauH, popular tradition and actual circumstances, made for a 
cotfiplete transformation of the ori^nal meamng and intention of 




n 

the authQr. who had lived and written centtirie^ before, perhaps 
under witcilly dilTerent conditions, iilucb oi the tcclutU^ 
language appropriate to the different scieticesi may be said 
to have almost been lost; and auch a» survives cannot always be 
held to have the same ptirposc or convey the same meaning as the 
time ot its origin. 

KEEP TO REDISCOVER ORIGINAL MEANING OF SCIENTIFIC 

CONCEPTS 

Tlic greatest difhcully in the way of roconatnxcliog or 
resuscitating ancient Indian society, revealing its true foundations 
and esplatning or iiiidcfstanding Us motive forces, is this one con¬ 
cerning the meaning of the leading feims employed in each case. 
II we desire in this University to mahe an eilbrt and bring about an 
alt round renaissance, or reconstruction of tlie society in which 
our forefathers lived and worked; if wo ^nsh to revive and restore 
the ancient ideology in its essence, Wc will have to wort for and 
bfiug about a coordination, a synlltcsis of all tlie Sciences,— 
theoretical or applied,--which concern the life and thought of our 
forbears in this country* Science or knowiedge is one. It Iras 
been divided into several sections, ndt because these are mutually 
unconnected or independent fragments, but simply because man's 
faculties are limited, his capacity is finite, his abili^ or opportunity 
is, under the most favourable condtnons, inadequate* But because 
man has made, for his own convenience, these divisions or 
compartments, their csscnlial unity and Integrity, their mutual 
a£hnity and dependance, cannot be gainsaid. There will he 
occasion, later on in these lectures, to cmptiasise this point still 
further by specitic illustratiuns. SuQicc it to add here that the 
mutual inter-^dependcncc of all sdencts was nowhere so stressed 
and evident as in ancient India* Aiul so it U tliat, in reviving or 
researching into ancient Indian Scientific achievements, we must 
ever have a comprehenaivc, integrated visinn, whicli, even when it 
permits compartmenbdisation for the sake of convenience, will 
never forget or overlook the basic unity of all knowledge. 

MtXrUAL INTERDEPENDENCE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
In interpreting to-day, under oar cllanged conditions, through 
a foreign medium, no handicap is so great as the loss, through 
centuries of obsolescence or change, of the original meaning of Ihc 
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tecbmeal terms ot each great Science. ^Ttie letter luUeib**, sajrs 
the Bible* The mere translaitctit therefore^ in a purely titer ary 
sense of ancient Soiuikrlt Shnstraic or technical terma wlU uever 
convey the true essence and in ward meaning of the governing 
principles of such purely human sciences as economics ami politics. 

FOREIGN TRANSLATOR'^S UNCONSCIOUS DISTORTION 

The earliest literal translations, moreover, of our classic 
Sanskrit treatises on such subjects have inevitably come to us 
througli the medium of foreign eyes, wliicb were nut accustomed, 
which had not lived and ivorked under tlic ideals and traditioiis 
that tlie native Indian may well claim to have imbibed with his 
mother's milk. Even if wc leave out the relalis-ely distant times 
of Darius or Aleaander, of the Huns, Patharts or the Moghuls} and 
cottcenfrate ourselves on very recent timeSj the bulk of our 
so-called educated classes have been inducted in modem learning 
through tlie medium of English. Incidentally, they Imve been 
unconsciously indoctrinated into the atmosphere and outlook of 
ttieir tcaclters, who. may nut have been revered so much as 
their spintual preceptors—Gums'—as honoured and flattered 
because they were potential fountains oi material wcaltli and 
worldly consideration. When the English scholar translates, he 
inevitably does so through the idiom and imagery tie is himself 
most familiar with. It is, therefore, obvious that the language of 
these sciences, used by the present generation in India, is not 
Indian in origin or essence. Even when that language concerns 
Indian thought of the past, and the Indian institutions.-whctiiiir 
social, polibcal or economic,-of our classic age, it inevitably takes 
up terms and expressions in. English, presumed to be cquivalttiU 
to the orif^nal terms of the same kind, which could not be really, 
exactly, equivalent. For our foreign teacliers Liave naturally used 
their own language in tlie sense they themselviM were familiar with. 
And they tnuj^t us what they ihemselves h^t learnL Terms 
fifce Monarchy, or Republic, or remocracy; or those expressing 
rights of property in land ,ind mines, in cattle Of human beings, 
wore an English garb, which was as foreign to the Indian authority 
as the connofation of these terms they impUed. We, Uichr Indian 
pupils, have simply borrowed their words and terminology, 
without realising the inherent limitation of such borrowed 
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fexprcsstons, vij. that they wwc coined and put into drcntaticxn hy 
those wlio were not personally fatnUiar wUh andent lodiin thought, 
and wlio, therefore, inevitably read it widi Alasses colowcd by 
Iheir own preconceptiati or prejudice on Hie subject 

VEttSION OF GREEK AND PERSIAN. ARAB AND CHINESE 

OBSERVERS 

This must have happened when the Greeks and the Persians, 
the Arabs and the Chineset came Into contact with classic Indian 
thought on the subjects that interested them. Megasthenes as well 
as At Beruni, Hitien-Tsang as well as Fa-Hien, olfered their own 
version, as seen tlifough the glasses they unconsciously wore. To 
say this is, indeed, not to clorge them witii deliberate insincerity 
w intentional perversion; it is simply to note the fact, inevitable 
under the circunistances, and to emphasise the consequence that 
the meaning given to the technical terms used in oar ancient 
scientific treatises by foreign interpretem, or tlioir native disciples, 
could not always bo the same as in their origin. 

LOSS OF ANCIENT ORTOINAL MATERIAL 

Yet another difliculty, in a proper understanding and appre¬ 
ciation of our ancient treatises, institutions, or motive forces, is 
found in the loss of a considerable section,-perhaps the major 
portion,-of our heritage in this field. The vidssitudes of fndian 
histnrv, to which reference has been made earlier, may be held 
Tvsponsihle for a large scale dcstnicfiou, neglect, or disappearance 
of liiesc treasures of tlic past, which had no value to the ignorant 
outsider or prej'iidiced icniiocl.ist Mucfi of these treasures, 
moreover, used to be preserved in temples of worship,-which were 
also centres of Icaming, or places of pilgrimage. To the fanatic 
from outside, fliose Temple-Universities carried their own 
anatliema. When they were not bodily destroyed, they were 
neglected; and so felt into decay. The curse of alien domination 
fell not only upon tlie stone and mortar, but also upon the idols 
and their ornaments. It fell even more cmdtly upon the still less 
tangible treasures of tiw mind and spirit of countless generations 
of our hoary past 

ravages of time and calamities or- nature 
The ravages of time and the calamities of nature, like floods 
or earthquakes, must Imve played no less part in the toss or 
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wastage of such matenal^ The portiern that is still survivingi or 
which is being discovered alma'it every year and added to our 
availabto storei may be negligible. But the references tnade even 
in Ihc extant Treatises by the authors to their foreruaners or 
contemporaries are sufficient to shew how nitich Urere must have 
been that tins not survived and come down to this Kautilya, 

the author of the standard 'Shastiii\ probably the tnoat ancient extant 
and authoritative treatise on the Science of Econonaies in India, 
refers again and again to other schools of thought, who differed 
from liim on given points, or ttiosc with whom he agreed. Similar 
references are nradc in the Kutttu Siiirvi, the and 

oilier luttioritaiive works on Dbarma'Shastras, or Niti'Skasfrast on 
Shitpa-Shastrm of all kinds. Vatsayana, the famous author of the 
TCama-Sutra, or Bliural Muni, the cquatly cclebnitcd author of the 
'NabTi Sba 5 triv’,“Sciencc of Dancing, of Music and Dramiiiurgy,- 
not to speak of such standard works on law' and jurisprudence as 
those of Manu, Yagnavalkya or Naradxr^lso contain innumerable 
references pointing to earlier authorities of no less renown or 
importance, which are now not to be found- 

Much ttiougti of the aggregate material bearing on our subject 
may have been lost or yet unfound, what is still aviulablo is, indeed, 
not ncgUgibic- With its aid we can well trace, in outline, if not in 
their fulness, tlie Antieftl Foutulation t>/ ifx Scunc^ of £tdiuu«tcs in 
India, But care must be taken to distinguish between the rules of 
etlucsj economics and politics, which are, iu India as mother 
ancient countries, often inseparable. This is, if one must regard it 
ap,yctafiiotlicr handicap, or difficulty, in aproperappredatioti of die 
leaffing doctrines of our ancient Science of economics. Perhaps, it 
IB a peculiarity wtiich enriches rather tlian impoverishes the science 
and the art liased upon it 

CLASSIFICATION OF AVAILABLE MATERIAL 

Ttie avaUatdc material or sources of information may be 
conveniently considered under two divisions, indigenous and 
foreign- The former niay-be further subdivided into direct, and 
indirect or implied, gleaned from passing references, or construct- 
ied out of collation and comparison of cognate works. 
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W ORIGINAL SOURCES-VEDAS, UPANISHADS^ AND BRAHMANAS 

The iadigeuous matcrtaJ itself is not in considerable» even 
tiiough a great-a maior-portion pf it is lost, or yet untraced. As 
in. everything ctsci the starting pointi and the utlintatc authority 
is sought by Indian thinkers in the Vedas, the Upanishads and ttie 
Br ahmana-s , based on or following upon thein/ The various 
descriptions found in the earliest Vedic hymns arc directly 
informative^ and still more highly suggestive of the forms and 
moulds of thought and institutions tliat were already in existence 
during ttuit age of Indian history. In course of hme, centuries by 
our reckoning, they grew and developed, ^eir outlines became 
sharper and clearer; and the picture takes on a fuller and fuller 
form, by details being filled in from actual example or experience, 
wherever necessary. 

tbl EPICS 

Epics—die most abundant source now in point of history^ 
^are fuller and more abundant in analytical description which 
probably corresponded to the facts as they then eadsted. Both 
the Ratnayana and the Mababharaia provide, in their wealth of 
narrative or description, anecdote or example, ample evidence on 
this score. Tlie systematic exponent, or the treatise-writer of 
a lafer age, lays down rules of daily use, wliose operation can be 
easily illustrated by the precepts contained in these ancient 
Epics of India. 

(c) DHARMA AND NITI SHASTRAS 

Ttie Dharma and amplify these from their 

own particular angle. Manu, Narada and Vagnavalkya, Shukra, 
Vidura or K= uiiandalca, explain or annotate or underline theapho* 
risms of the Artha Shaqra their own way. 

(d) SPECIFIC TREATISES 

Tlic systematic Treatises themselves on the sdence of 
government, of wluch economics may he taken as an integral 
part, are numerous. Even those now surviving are sufficient to 


I Cp. Prof. SutoGh Ennuir Das, Eaaitomia Hi$l 0 r]t <tf Ancifni fiwfiti. 
pp. +5-f& He giiies utmusovt H»t of nlexmoa in tb« Ri'ir Vtda, oi 
Atharva Koicr. to the eexmonue fectioie sod phimaiiaiiiia, pnciicns aad fnstitutiecx^ 
which is snifily snpplemutcd by eimnAif torBrmiCj&B coXtod from (bo Brahmatua. 
PTol. TC. V, Ritngejiwvmr AiynoBar, (& bte Afp^cit iff AiKltnt Jndim Seonomic 
TJiought ( Foot I7)|pve3 a Iht of Paiunaik isferviiC^ to Varkt, wbkb 

itisy popuiutr be translated hs KatianaL Bconetny. To both these scbolirs, sod 
to K. P. the Lodtxrer is deeply In.'i^btAd! lor collected and collstad 

mstensl. 
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givo a f»r idea of tbo Foundations. They am precise in formula* 
categoric in injuction, wide in scope. Tlidr precepts are a 
complex t)f liu^tnidioriSi directions, or enundatiOD of tfie theorems 
in the art of orgaEiifiatiorv and functions of social institulionj, their 
governance or regulation. The Arfha Sbastm, for example, is 
popularly iietievcd to have been written by a great Minister of our 
earliest known, country-wide Empire. He may, therefore, well 
bo assumed to be, not merely repeating parrotu.'ise what he had 
been instructed in, but who wm very prolmbly speaking from persO' 
nal experience and knowledge of tfic eondilions under which he 
had governed-* 

His’ treatise c.ousiis ol 15 sections or clmpters aggregating 

1 Thfi Artha^Skaiilfii of Oturtftky ^. of iT U gtlpm^—t>y 

whAtew tumis yem EftU tu Sltukm Aitd BdfuLspAiir 

tfHi£tkm ii^Ua two nmawiied iDORchers of tho Art njiil Sctoncti of Goven3ai}€tf 

wbkb midydoil ijCOatOTir^''' OianAkifa lilmsdU a4 ihm v«fy mlMl 

ai hia work.-* ^ ^ in^s^^I^VTWTfSt 

tPW I "Thii ti a collec¬ 
tion ol all tho Toesllfes {inui]u||iatj)d % dis tnvaatfi on tlte stibjtct at 

lu:q.iiiriAGi anserv'mir or nmmtaiPinB Uie eaitN," TUs Is with special mfpreaca 
CO King^ w Ulaiiten*, It applied individtnl.'v tht tenn ^'eartli'' may 
well ba tniAslatail as ’'land'' pr’^wmltb^'. 

2 Tba date of KaiiiihxHChMUikf»-V»nugapta, tba authcr of “Ariha 
Sbastra.'' 

By tradition itniumionali Chanakya is bdievad to have livsd about tba 4th 
cantury befts« Chiiat. Be was tba phocipat Miaiatnr of the first historte Enptra 
ii» ladiH, (hai of the Btuitryaw which flourished sotnawhere between the -tth and 
2fld onstujy before ChisL The preseat^dey Europeaii edudan, howeveri have 
cast some doubts about llrat date- and sotixbl to ssajen him a tnurifa later paloil 
than the tune-honound tradibon. This U a <Hmiinofl policy, eppansnlly uoconsci- 
otuily adapted by European f^otxre leekinx to fioc iho dates of aociout Indirm 
AVJintt CO iitarateurs, tnoch later than Iwllan bsliela in (he matter. Piuhups, 
mbeno^ioudy, they wonted Ttulian ehrilisatioit lb be not otf such an andent 
as local tradition would nwhe it oat to be. The oiitlioffty, bowaver, of the 
VrahtiitpnmBa (iv, 24} iruJcbS it rJetr that a Brahmais of the nmne of, or Imown as, 
Kautit^ was fBsponsibe loe the uwlLrow of the N&nda dyiuuty, whkh tnlttl 
India for a hundred years, and tbn establlshnmit of tho Hhutyr dynasty with 
Chaadneupta, hia piqiU and protoge, as the flrst Soverdgb H»toty raeorda 
defmiteJy ihft (natalftkm of Cbudisenphi to baire been wnneadme about 331 B. C. 
after Alexander had withdrawn from India. His treaty with ^**u^ is deihitio 
iand-niiirk tn dur ancient cbmoolocy. Choiidnignpta'a sraodson. Ashokavaidhon, 
aModad the thmis towards the betpimiiig of the 3rd eentttry B- C If Chuukya, 
Vishoufnpta or Kantitya, was the taachtr and ^lime Muustar of the first bfattrynn 
Emperor, ha must have lived well into (he 4th century B, C 
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■adme 430 pages df tlie Sanskrit Test. A list -iif the cNpEers' licad* 
itigs given elsewhere rviil show the wide scope assigned to the 
Science by the author. It is evident, however, that tie and other like 
autliors on this subject do not istrictiy confine themselves to econO' 
titio iiaiTOwly so called, hut cover the entire gamut of organised 
society, tK daily life, and ilK proper governance, 

Kamandaka, the wdl known aothor of the who 

appears liiinsctf lo Liavc llourislied so mew hero alxnit the time ol 
Kanishka, the founder of the second great Empire In Indian history, 
alito mentions in very laudatory terms the great Treatise of **Arlk(t^ 
—S/mfsrn'V=mij refers to the tradition of the l^anda dynasty being 
overthrown by Chaiiakya or Vishnngupto by liic sole power of his 
mantra.This was a couple of cenhiries after liis timo, and 
speakvidumes for liis reputation among his successors who never 
scein lu have questioneil the traditicii relating to hb origin and 
aducvcmcats. 

A yet later auttiohly, Bana Btiat. the author of Kadambari 
and biographer d ^iri liarslia, the last great Hindu Emperor of 
!<fort]) India, in the middle of the 7th century after Christ, speaks 
of the same wntcr in somewhat critical terms, 1% ^ ^ nbriT 

rmroni. 

3 r^!p lUT 

WiiBI knig ^ llSl'fl l spit 

I ( Para lOSi Peterson^® ed ) 

"Is there anything that is righteous for those for whom the 
science of KautUya, merciless in its precepts licit tn cruelty. Is an 
authority; whose teachers arc priests habitually lkaTd''hcarted with 
practice of witehcioft; to whom Mimsters. always iitcltticd to 
deceive others, arc councillors j, ivhosc desire is always for the 
goddess of wealth that has been first enjoyed and then cast away by 

I I •mm gq^ st?^- 

Wte;iKWflff te^^iraiin' iTiw^n i wra^rc®?55rj?rpT 

n (I, 4,5 ) 
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thousands €# Kini^ ; who arc devoted to the application of des¬ 
tructive scteaces ; whom brothers, atiectiemte with natural cordial 
love, are tit victims to be murdered". 

This reminds one of Machiaveiii and the Borgia; but even.in its 
condemnation, it contirms beyond doubt the tradition. And Dandi, 
the famous author of Daiha Kumarei Chantu, *Tlie Tale of Ten 
Princes*, makes aimibr references to the authority and versatility erf 
Chanakya. The famous drama if udra-RakskuM ^ves a draniatic 
form to this lioaiy tradition. Prof. Shama Sastri, the discoverer of 
*‘ArUtii 5/jrasfm’' in his Preface to the 3rd edition, lists the differcni 
arguments of modem European scholars tike Dr, Jolly, 
Dr. Schmidt and Dr, Wintemitz giving a later date to tiiis ancient 
economist of India. After a very close consideration erf these 
arguments he comes to the conclusion tlial the traditional dale b 
much more likely than those suggested by the authorities just 
mentioned. 

OTHER TREATISE-WRITERS 

We sitall consider a little later whether this feature of Indian 
exposttioii is a defect or a merit. Here it may be added tliat 
the '^Shukranifit^ another authoritative work OH the same lines 
and subject, or the Kama»dakiyff Nitisara, still surviving, are m 
effect works of the same character, and repeat the same principles 
m their own words, and in their own context. The ages of these 
authors may not be easy to determine, as legend ^ves them 
prehistoric ori^ and primeval authority, Chanakya is s wet) 
known personage of recorded history, a sage and a sctiolar, a 
Bdiniater who was once a recluse, and who, when his self-imposed 
task was ended, went once again into retirement. He wrote 

1 The Nili f Jivniuind'a eit. IBSO) Qcw ivvailbble 

oi i divlfiras, KspeOivAify SS7 d^Img with tbe diiti» 

of thft Kitig ; 411 cODo^ifie cboractiirifltks 0 ^ quali&cfttuibfi cf Mbki]em il24 
rclatiiv to iJm iiitei«:gtA of tha ruler aed the nilei ii 12 fjvtsg fentrnJ dirucl^ 
on the vi^omk admloistratioii) mift 9t on inxvofs b fftber^iL 
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towards the end of the 4th century. Inasmuch, however, as his 
work itself contains dear references to lus predecessors, to two 
of whom he offers salutation at the very start, and refers to con' 
temporaries, it is obvious that the Science, as he lays it out, is 
not entirely of his own creation ; but one which was already 
known. It was, however, enriched and expanded by him, because 
of his personal experience as a minister of the greatest Empire 
actually functioning on the Indian soil. He writes tersely in 
aphoristic style j but turned commentators have made every effort 
to annotate, explain, and illustrate his meaning, Shukra, Kaimn< 
daka and Vidura (of the Mahabharata fame) are more explicit, but 
not more exhaustive, or authoritative. 

By the time ol KautUya, however, contacts had been esta¬ 
blished with the Greeks and the Persuns. They also had evolved 
their own science and art of government, which necessarily 
included ccononiicsJ 

difference BEI^’EEN GREEK AND INDIAN IDEAS 
The achievements of Greece in these sciences still form tire 


t to diaciusittg the date of aathor of die ShSBia.SkeM ewa- 

lions, in hie Pnfaca to Uu Thint Edition of tbs tnosUtiem, the etmviK^f srstem with 
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basis oJ all Westcni-European thoughts tm the subiecl ©f Pottlics 
or Economica. Tlic early English writers used the term Political 
Economy to designate their science. The Greek conception of 
the Stale had, indeed, not the Imperial wUitli of the Persian, or tlie 
cosmic ctasm of the Indian, Henco Greek principles of political 
science, even though laid out and systematised by all the analytical 
genius of Aristotle, and embroidered upon by St. Augustine, lacked 
the scope and breadth of the Indian contemporary accustomed to 
Imperil sway. Siniilarty, too, Economics, winch meant with the 
GfccIls the sdcncc or the rule of the household, could not present 
the broad universal concept of one of Uic principal PttTushurthas 
that the Indian Sage bad busied himself with ' 

SPECIAL MERITS OF THE ARTHA SHASTRA 
Contacts, comparisons or contrasts with those outside ideas 

1 Thflta war* tnulitkiDnUy 4 aims or purpooes of lilw apiiropriftte to oech 
g*»F" ta % Dbarttia, A-tihUt KauKt* Sod JUaiiho- At tba 

Ruitilyk vTOtc, society lutil Blmily its fourfold t:Iass~divi$ioii of 

tha BnrJhiHdtw, or fditdu, leaciun-, pd^x or noitM or inirriar; 

ths Vaithya, pt tmkv, nutaufacturs. or MtiBaa ; and tbr or thu servioc 

Ubouriog, vorkieg cUa. This ctassi&cfttioii hitil not yet usunuxl tbori^dUy of 
gur lattMMlsy wefe eystem , nor did ft Ui soy w»y qoi respond to ibe efett society, 
ItKimled on ecoaontic b^ses^ clLaraeteriittc of Ewope. It is gr&dntioa or stmtificft' 
tlim; not conipertiii^talisatl^ with an nnbreedvble sbone wall botwoRi tbn several 
gndM or slt&ts, sor Impasaaldo iron hers keeping ** ooiotu" (Vurna) spaxt 
IrerDeoknr. 

Wiriiia ikh fuDctloul divisfoo of the people, each fndivtdtuili at least of the 
thne iqqicr cksses, bad a difTereat dsty-Dhiuiita,-prescribed toe bJia, necording to 
iba dilTerent stages ia life. Says the anthor of the Arthtt^Shastroi - 

As (he triple Veda* definitely determuis the respective dnlies of the (our 
castes, and of the four ordm (stacee) ef tite. they are the oust usdul. 
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The doty of the n^ymnn* le study« teachlnu, pufimiiiiioe of suetlfieB< olhi 
to othen' lacrifiida] psrfonnance, end the vviag and receiving ot lifts. 

That of a Kshatrlya U study, porfoemance of saertfioe; givliig gUce, nniltary 
oocBpatlsOi and protactioo of lUe. 
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and institutioiis may also have ennched the ivark of Kautilya, and 
those of his successors^ editors, or commentatOTs. This does not 
afTcctt hoBTCver. the essentially indigenous cttaracter of thctT 
producL Their weight of authority for our purpose ties, in their 
unbiased record, often of personal obscrvatioji and objective 

That of a Vaisya ft of eacriRcc, airmf atfts, s^iculttve, 

cftttlfr-biwding' ao4 UndA. 

wpfr w i 

Thi^t ci A Sudni h tlie serving of Cbt twtcft-bo^ SUtkoltitr*, 

i:aliii3-broedmff, oiitl trada tvaria)^ tb» prdtSkhm ol urtittuui auf] coarthsnlK 
fKtfr Wdla rw m). 

The thoy of m hausahotdee ia «unhic liTdihood hr bia own [mfession, 
tnaiTm£e among his equals of diiTefent aiKSstnl Riahist interc ott f sa with hte w^ded 
wife alter hnr monthtr ahlution, gifts to gods, aiiJCsstoTA, foests, mut wn'aqTs, and 
tbs osting of the nmaiiider* ^ 
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Tbst of a Student (Brahmachorto) h leafuiug the Vedas, f irt-wcrsl iip, ahlu< 
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at, io the al»fli>eo of his ttochor, die teacher'a son, or an ddw edassrasto 
mwar^UT «9Kr^ 
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Tliat of a Vanapmiha (fomet-tecluse} {s obsarvance d eluttlw. sleeping on 
bare grouitiL hewing twlBtod lodes, wearing deerdcis, roe-worship, ahiution, wor¬ 
ship of godsfanoottni} ami guests, and living upon food-stuSs procurable in foresta 

That of on aacetfc retired frofl} the world (PanvraiskitJ is complete control of 
the otgaus uf seBse, Abstwmnf from all iduds of worh, reaouoclDg moaaj, IcMping 
umy fmttL ta mmy pLacu. dwellm^ in foenstn ojsd paxlif. both 

laterosl and extsemL 
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experience. The foreigners' works check, correct, or c<mfirm the 
autiiority of our owti treatise-writers, their editors or commentators. 
Megasthenes, the Greet ambapsador a! the court of the founder 
of the Mauiyan Empire, had his own sources of information, his 
own ohservations and enquiries. It ts a pity his complete record 
has been lost His writings, though in (ragmentary form, are use¬ 
ful in comparing with the first hand knowledge and direct experi¬ 
ence of the great Minister,-an Indian Sully, Richelieu and Bismarck 
rolled into one,-who had no less a say in tlie governance of the 
Empire than his pupil and protege, the Emperor himself. Arrian 
and Ncarchus were of the same brand, though Strabo may have 
depended more on reports from others. Herodotus, the Greek 
Historian, and Pliny, his Roman prototype, must have hised their 
writings about India on similar sources, except on matters which 
came within their personal observation, like the annual drain of 
gold from the Roman Empire of Pliny^s days on account of tlie 
adverse balance of trade with India, 

(a) ECONOMICS IN LEGAL TREATISES 

The various Law books, such as the Manu, Yajnavalkya 
or Narada Snirihs, arc not confined exclusively to what we may 
today describe as laws. Their primary objective may have been 
to lay down the law as they found or conceived it to be. But 
their observations also include economic maxims in alt depart* 
nicnts of human activity, on all aspects of a complex society at 
work. As such, the treatise on Economics proper, the 
Sira, can equally well be reinforced by the authority of the 
DkarmaShaslras just as well as that of the tfUi^hmtras, 

Cf) EVIDENCE OF CLASSICS 

Further iUustrations and amplitications of this material may 
be found in our classic literature of drama and poetry, purana and 
folklore, as well as in the recorded practice and experience of 
local conditions by native as well as foreign writers, like Megas- 
tbeues. The Mriehha-Kalika of Shudraka and Matavika'^Agni- 
tniira of Kalidass; the Harshar-CftarUa of Bana Bhat and the 
Ditsba-Kumara-CharUa of Dandi, not to mention the Kailm-Saril- 
—Sagara or the Re^’a-Tarangini^ the ancient epics or the later 
kavyas and puranas, are replete witfi actual illustrations of the 
precepts, directions, or Injunctions of the great Masters. Yet 
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luUfiT description in a Uter age by tbc Arab genius Ai Bcnuii* or 
Iho nutnerous CbJnese schotars, travellerSi or Buddhist disciples, 
cctnbig frxjtii a land witii a civiltialion as ancient as our own, 
provide furtber testimony for the richticss, depth, and variety of 
[ndi:m ttiought on liiese subjects. 

(c) ROCK INSCRIPTIONS; JATAKAS. AIN—!—AKBARl 

These are furftier emphasised by the unnfristafcable and 
iinperLshable. o^'idciiec of the Kock Inscriptions, Edicts^ of the 
mighty ami devout Emperor Ashoka, arid many of his successors 
who chose or were ^ven tlic same fonn of immortalisation. The 
Jataka tatea, and the records on the copper plates, or the legends 
on ancient coins, diaeovered in every part of India, substantiafe 
tho claims d( tliesc our native yet ancient sources of informatitm* 
Even the institutes of Akbar, tlie Ain-i-Akbari, record, after 
nearly 2000 years, the practical working of these basic principles 
of Economic* evolved In India of Cliandragupta Mauiya, 

As already obseived, however, the language of these our 
tyirliest available authorities on these subjects is not always easy 
to undcrafcand and appreciate, in all its technical nuances of 
meaning and implication, by IJiose schooled only in Ihc literary 
tradition of classic Sanskrit, The literal banslation, which appears 
to be the only possible means Of reproduction nowadays^ of these 
technical works and scientific treatises, inevitably suffers, becau^ 
of me inherent differences in meaning as lichveen the literan' and 
die techiiiail sense of the same terms. 

We must furthur remember that, for a proper, reah 
adequate conveying of the full meaning and purport, the 
hue picture of our ancient soctOM!Conomic systcnii its i<leab 
and institutions, the modem medium, Englistu noust corres^ 
pond as nearly m terminology to the true sense of the 
classic form as poaible. At tlic same time, the English espre^ 
ssionsusedin rendering ancient ideas must be fairly (amiliar 
to the modem student of such subjectsx schooled in the Western 
moulds of thought and eaperitnee, 

Tliu task of the present day interpreter ta, tharefore, doubly 
difficult. Unless he has an adequate knowledge and ujidersfcmd* 
TUg of the ficicnce he sets out to study or expound \ unless he has 
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A rcid niftsttry of the aiicicnt as well as tiie niodcm medium of 
expression,'—foreign as it isf anti unless he has checked, cotretted, 
compared and cnrroboralcd, so lo say, all available sotirccs^ of 
infoTTnation, native tn* fomgn ; rniless he has, at the same time, 
benefited by the evidence of cognate sciences, tiis task of tran&la> 
tkm, analysis and interpretation, tvouJd be all but impossible. 

SCOPE OF THIS SEHIES 

The Foundations of Economics, as laid do^^m in these early 
treaifscs or uutliorities m ancient India, and confirmed by die 
practice of centuiies during the epic and classic, the Hindu and 
Buddliisl, penods of our history, were practically maiiitaincd all 
through tlic later ages, iiotwitltstanding the advent of-alien culture 
and foreign domination. The basic ideas and .igc<^long traditions, 
customs or usages, tite laws, inslitatinns and organisations, were 
scarcely aiTcctcd by these facloni. Superficial changes may, tio 
doubt, have occurred; and they could be perceived adeehug more 
particularly the people lit the vicinity, or under the inHaencc, of 
the Court, during the time of the Pallian and the Moghul Empires. 
But these did not. as they could not touch the bottom, or alter 
Uic normal tenour of tlie daily life and work of the people. In 
fact, even those of the masiies who had adopted the creed, or 
accepted the ways, of the conquering invader, were not much 
afiected in the normal routine of tiieir everyday life. And so it is 
truer tliau might appear at first glance Islam was Indiamscd 
rather tlian that India was Islamiscd, during the five centuries of Dial 
donunation. 

VALUE OF SURVIVING LOCAL RULE 

In the greater part of India, nuircovcr, the indigcniaua nde 
continued; and the institutions giving effect to the imeient ideals 
floiinshcd ivitbout any material modification. The testimony, 
therefore, of the foreign writers during this period hardly suggests 
any substantial change in ihegovernuigprlndplesuf Socio-^onomic 
invitations coming down from the V^edic .rgc, and cleveloiJed in 
their full force on the classic Empires on the Indiau soih The more 
enlightened, moreover of the foreign rulers, like ICanishkaor 
Aklwr, saw their own advantage, of the people tliey ruled and the 
country they held under their sway, in continuing and maiotainmg 
native ways and mechanisni of life and work, with only such 
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superficial modilication, iniiovabons, or adaptation ab tliey ckcincd 
necessary or appropriate,. The a^ie as a whole was static \ and 
the people^s eye was not fixed exclusively on material goods as 
the sole means ol their well-being, Coiiteuliiient was a virtue 
of daily pi‘iu:tice, not a mere garb for Sunday wear.. Change could 
not be cither lasting or fundamental. 

CHARACTEK AND STRENGTH OF ANCIENT FOUNDATIONS 

Thougli these Lectures deal witli the Ancient Foundations 
of Economics in India, the foregoing remarks liaveboen added to 
show the dcptli and soundness of these foundations^ I'hey endure 
even to-day, and to their abiding strengtti nahve a a wrcll as foreign 
students testify. Our socio-economic system was evolved for nu 
primitive society of tlic liiuiter or the nomad oniy< . AgncuUure 
had been long established, varied and flourishing, with its ancillary 
branches of essentia) production of raw materials for industry, 
dairying, or forest pnxluce-’ Trade, as a prominent fonn of 
economic activity seenis to be almost of prehistoric growth j while 
its indispensable accessories of money, currency, credit, cxcJiangc 
and banking, were very freely used and understood by tt)c mass 
of the people as well as the tmeting community and die administra¬ 
tive stall* 

The latter worked a fairly wide, elhcicjit, economic and 
productive system of taxation, state-dues, fees, tolls, produce of 
public domain or the profits of public enterprise.* Tlio place ot 
nature,—in the shape of land, water, forest or mineral wealth.-a^j 
a factor in primary production, ami of man's labour, his org^s- 
ing geniusor administrative skill, was well understood ; and so, 
too, the re turn due to lliesc from the aggregate produce or tlic 
national dividend.* The economic tiiouglit of today in this 
country mode I led as it is upon Western ideals, and Gxi>rcssccl in 
unfamiliar terms* may give new‘ twist (o these foundations ; Init 
it cannot alter them radically, basically, essentially, or recast 
them; much less destroy ttic institutions based upon them^ 


1 C|^ Sttntosh Kumat J>ss. op. dt partkailwJy tba Vedtc FeflotL 

2 Cp. A. S. Beak 11, Clupt^ XII aivt XtX. 

J Cps A. S. Books n amt TV. 

i Cp. A. S. Book U, Ch. XIV, 
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Let me add a word, now, with regard to the $eope ol liii^ae 
Lectures* and the characteristics of the (oundations exammed in 
the fullowing pages. As already- remarked, these Lectures will 
not cover* there is no time to deal with* the entire tield of the 
science of economics, its motive forces, or Its working instituhans, 
which had been established thousands of years ago, and which 
contiuiied to nourish through the centuries foiloivmg. Only, some 
of the basic ide^ on the main aspects or branches of tlie sdence 
will he considered; and that, too, just enough to show the peculiar 
features oithese ideas at work. The greatest and the most autliO' 
ritativc treatise-writer, Kautilya, opens his treatase in the foUow- 
ing words: 

mm 11' 

STRESS ON INTEKDEPENDENCE OF COONATE SCLENGES 

Am>iis}utkl, the lliree Vedas, Varta and DunUn-Niti (the 
science of politics) are what are called the four sciences. Kaud' 
iya is categoric on this point These only are the four sciences, 
and from them can be Icamcd all that concerns: Dharmti (duly) 
and Artlut (weallh). He includes in the ptincipal subjects of 
treatise Anvikshaki = Samkhya, Yoga and Lohayata (Npya )* 
Trayi=^Thu Vedas, Varta ^ Economics, and Danda Niti=PoliUcs. 
The Vcda.s teach tiie difference between Dhurmtt iduty) and 
a‘-(ibarmet or the reverse; arhile ^Forfo concerns Wealth or its 
negation. Other writers on the subject confirm and emphasise the 
same view.* Closely examined, it seems to suggest a very close 

1 Sbaiia Sostry translates this bs follown t— 

**AnPii»kaki, thfl Iripk Vnfna, Varlo^ (agriflittara, catdiHrrendiiw anil 
tiiib) and Danda^Nt'li (Sciadee of Govotmieni) an i«ltet ara caftiHt tbn lottr 
Bcionces.'* 

2 Sari Mnnu (Vll, 41) q 

wfl ^ mnmth i 

ii 

Descrikiw the aualities of a good King, ITajoavalkyaf h 31 i) aayK'' 
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vxt\ ^ mTfbw; n 

The tmponanco ot Vtfritf is aliown m tbs Mehahhatatt f XJt bA 45) 
b£ fotiiims:— 

«ricti«i«^ mr «W*n< 4 i % i 

ll&T. It 

Th* vmse may be tianslated as r-'*The very eooi of ihie world ts lo Varla. 
The world i* indeed Mtteined by it Aa tong as the King upboldii Vana^ 
evtrvtbins goes on ivall,*' 
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counecUon auid inierdtjpcxidiciicc between all tbc allin.'d brasichef 
of the social science taken collectively, vi*, Blhics, Politics and 
Ecoaomics, narrowly so called* 

PRACTICE OF WESTERN CLASSICAL ECONOMISTS 

Long before our own times, it seems to have been realised 
in ancient India that it was impossible and itnwise to keep Utese 
cognate sciences, relating to man in his everyday afl^rs of life and 
rules of conduct, strictly apart. The soH:aUcd Classical £cont> 
mists of the West in the last Century seemed to have erred grossly 
m emphasrising excessively the abstract nature cl tlieir science, 
whose laws, precepts, or injunctions, could only be found to be 
true, »l ever at all, by the abstract man. the Aowo iimtomiem, not 
a reality at any time or in any part of the world. Their error was 
realised and pointed out, and their teactiLDg was a^^cordingly 
ridicttlcd, even by their confemporarise,, like Ruskin or Carlyle 
In England. 

PRACTICE OF INDIAN ECONOMISTS 

The Indian Economists, on the other Iiaiid,wouId not and 
could noi consent to such an absolute divorce fjctween the moral 
and material spheres of life and action; between Ethics and Econo¬ 
mics, as the successors of Adam Smith and Ricardo had insisted 
upon. Their critics rightly dubbed U Uic *‘Dismal Science*', not 
only because of its tendency lo consider all human values in terms 
of money only, but also because they seemed to ignore all other 
wants, all other joys, all other forms of liunuin Jtappincss except 
those that could be satisfied with inateriat goods, or measured In 
money. Indian Classical Economists, on tlw contrary, in^ted 
that production was not only for exchange—for an outside market 
only; and pointed out tliat the whole process of production— 
—economic production—was organised, primarily, for use. They 
would not accept the purpose of life to be incessant struggle for 
the survival of the fittest, in terms of the physical force or material 
goofli, and emphasised the obligation of ctviHsed society to ensure 
an equal cliance at least for the survival of the weakest. 

INDIAN DISCIPLES OP WESTERN ECONOMISTS 

The successors and followers of the Western Economists of 
tiie t9ti> century in India continued the initial error. Uic origina 
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sin, of their masters or mocteis; and insisted upon a scparahon 
between Economics and Politics, wlitch seu mod to be the peculiar 
offence of the Nationalist’ininded India, This doctrine was in the 
interests of the niliiig classes to emphasise, teat the eery founda¬ 
tions of their dontination be irresistibly chal tended by attention 
being too pointedly drau'D to their many sius of commission and 
omission in their governance of India. 

In this connection it may be added that wliile in the 
West the attack seemed to come from the moral side, 
in this country it was from the political aiigle, Ti)e grow- 
ing consciousness of Nationallsin, and the increasing realisa* 
tion of the IntercstB of this country and its people in ever increas* 
tttg conflict with those of Britain, made the economic student 
in this country perceive the basic error of classic econoimcs 
vs applied in India by her British masters. Tite Indian 
p^ipil or follower of that school of thought, actuated by 
selMnterest or instictive imitation, also joined in the chorus for 
keeping Economics out of Politics, even when it svas impossible 
not to see tliat every policy of government every action of the 
adnunistration, affected the daily life of the people, and involved 
consideration of, or dealt with, economic factors. 

CONFLICT WITH HRITISK INTERESTS 

Tills reaction was particularly noticeable when the policy or 
administrative action iii economic matters aSected Britiah Inte¬ 
rests which were opposed to those of India. The ancient Indian 
economist hadi from the start, avoided tlus error. It was not 
because he did nut realise Ihe Importance of the material requia-* 
ments of cjiistcncc, or neglected their bearing on (lie welfare of 
man. in fact, amongst the four Punisharthas, our ancient law- 
^vers and treatise”writers insisted upon j4ri/jrn or material gain 
proper, not only as important as any of these three — Dharma, 
Kama sod MoksharAyat placed it cm a par with DJiarma [duty), Kanui 
(love or desire), and Alaksha tfuial emancipation from Karma or 
the toils of life), Says the author of the Arlha Sfms.tm l I. ? i 

wfjpnfl I srnrnrt l 
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'' I'hc phalos£»phie5 of Samkhya» Yo^ :ind Nyaya aj% 
compriwd ia Attvi^ahh Tltc three Vedas (feach^ duty or the 
reverse ot it> l^arfa (or tlie Science of National Economy) iiictud* 
cm crealtii or ite tack. Hie Science of Politics instructs us in the 
expedient I just ?) or inexpedient ( unjust ?) potency or otherwise. 
Asecriainiiig wUli reasons the strengtti and weakness of these Sden* 
c«yr tlie science of Amikshaki h most beneficial to the world, 
keeps Uic luind steady and firm tn prosperity and adversity, and 
grants excellence in thought, speech and action.*' 

Nothing can show the basic unity and interdependence of 
the social sciencest as understood and taught l>y India's ancient 
sages- 

Tlie datiesi Dharmast of the different stages (.4sAm»ids) of 
life for the individual, already mdicated alwve^* and of tiie diffe¬ 
rent classes (Furjins') of Society, laid; appropriate stress upon 
ArUm* according to the age and condition of ttic individual con* 
cemedi without neglecting any other of these four pHm^arUtas, 
Dfittrim itself is made dependent upon ArUm which is described 
a» the essence or roui the prime movcri so to say^ of ail other 
Puruslforthui^ including Dharma. 

NATURE AND PURPOiaE OP MATERIAL WEALTH 

’rhia close connection between Economics, Ethics, and 
Politics is tlius fully recognised from the outset Material gain 
for the individual, or bis prosperit)', is a principal, but not the sole, 
object of life. In fact, it would bo more correct to say that mate* 
rial prosperity,—proper,—is a means to an end; and the 
end is the ultimate salvation (Jt/oilsAn) of maup liis emandpation 
from the coifs of Kannat and incessant h^avail of birth and rebirtii. 
For a country! a nation or states ttic economic prosperity means 
the stable! peacefub smooth maintenance of the social structure, 
al the (»rganisallon and institutions of tlie commuiuty, which were 
presumed to he of Hirine origin and designed to provide means, 
and opportunities for every individual to secure a decent existence; 
to ensure an adequate self-expression, self-fulfilment, self-reali* 
lotion ; and to achieve tliereby his own release from the bondage 
of the earthly existciice. According to the oft repeated verse of 


1 Sse Bate Ptaw 23. 

2 Tbe PurjfjAarfAlls are Dhitrms, Aitha. Kama ku] Bl0kUi« 
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Shukra-‘Nitl\ the Itrst King waii created, because^ in the state 
of anarchy when the strong destroyed the wcak» like the larger 
fish the smaller hi the Oi:eaii, Uc was a sort ol guardian of 
the weak, a protector of the mass, an upholder of its interests, a 
power and a^ohty to see that Die apnotnted Dharma of each 
sector* of each persooi in each stage of life was duly discharged. 
tMPORTAKCE OF Ar.RlCULTURE 

t.et us next consider the connotation attached to ucotioimcs 
by our ancient authorities. Kautilya defines Vttftn . — 

Agiriculture, Aniinaf Uiialiandry and Trade cunstitote Varla, 

It is beneficial because <iti brings grain, cattle, gold, forest- 
produce r and free (cheap} labour. 

By ib (ruf/o*£^ means (the Kjiig) subdues (i^akes dependent 
upon himl lus own as welt as the other side, with tiie help of hts 
army and his treasure. 

mn nrtm ? i 

In this scope a.s3igned to the science of Economics by its 
most authoritative eapoiientp agricuthirc ts given pride of place, 
with its associai?. ancilbuy occupation of Animal Husbandry. 
This prime impo^nce of AgricaUiirc* the basic source of new 
wealth production, was alnrays characteristic of India's 
national economy throujjtiout the centuries upon centuries of her 
h istory. SAitl ra* also gi ves the same importance to Agriculture t 

i WTT^ lit wm i 

» fSAwitra ATiji 1.71 = Manu 

^ s. vn. 3 } 

iiWr3r tfinwf ^ ^rr t 

wpvrr^ilinanEg nmpf h . Jihukra Mti I. 188 ) 

h (Mahabkaraia XIL 71 *10) 

illap Af. AS, h 4 uit Ij; KtmKmdakt’i N S, II, S'40; ftama- 

yatm It 67t J1. Muta V1L20 

wtitt i%?nt^*3PlPt n {Sfmkra mi 1.156) 

Husida i« mtaui; tent ant oo intetest, or what we misfit enll ^'capital" in 
(nedorn eccapittic terminolpgy. The Pumna follows tiunikr 

classificatioa;— 

^5W wd ll X. 3-i- 21 
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and if tlie caltle wealth, tn Kb system, takes the third placeiin order 
of mentiou, it may he doe rather to tlic needs of the metne form 
in hb statemenli than to the actual order of importance he really- 
assigned to that item. The importance of Vtirhi (KafiOnal Eco¬ 
nomy as a whole) is# Imwever, nowhere undorncted. In fac^ 
Kamandaka goes to the extent of saying. '♦The wrirld» cv-en if 
breathing will not be alive, if Piirto is destroyed.* Kaiitilya 
iumsclf, indeed^ ascribes the obvious attributes or foncboiis of the 
Science uf Economics to Uiat of politics; 

which may bo translated 
freely: ft aims at obtaining that which is not availabie^ preserving 

that which has been obtained, increasing that whlcli has been pre¬ 
served ; and utilising the increased (wealtli) in proper (holy*) 
places", fn a later Book (XVf ot his great Treatise, l^utilp 
defines Arlha as follows; 

«S^; ^PPJwSteW: ?IW*r^raTTCTftfff • C P* 4-26 ) 

Tlic late Panilit Jayaswal translates the passage i **Artha ts 
human population, that is to say, tenitoiy with human population. 
Tlic Code of Artfia (Comnipn wealth) i$ a code dealing wifii flic 
means (Art, nf^aya) of acquisUiDii and growtii of that teiritery,'^ 

**\Ve may explain this, however, by the intimate indissoluble, 
insci^arable connection which the Ecaiiomics had in tiie mind of 
Ihc sage wUh the Politics. At one time the former ts Irmitcd as 
the end of the lauer; at another eter iwsm Says ShukntcliiiTya. 

#pn imi 

maiTswTTt i 

1. Tifjt 9pn rwiTW^JsT ' 

w n fKainandaka Mitisara 

i. 12 Trivandrum Sk. Series No, XIV). 

2. Ardia Shastra. Myicn EditJoa. p, 
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WT«h'iIT|54 ^ fr^ ^TT ^ < 

(tShukra NS, IIL 2H-27T} 

The hi|lhe3t t>ccupafiOTi Is’AgrtcuUufi;, wliich it said to have 
rivera for mothers. The middle frung of) occupation is trading 
and lije lower serving. Beggary is stilt lower^ except that in the 
ascetics it mav'^be the higticstform; and serving a King devoted to hU 
(Duty ) may also be regarded as ttie highest. The income derived 
from payment for priestly functions cannot he for a very high 
accumulaiioti of wealth; commerce enough ? Witljoui the service 
of the King vast wealth Cannot be acquired, 

111 the Matiabhamta also :— 

^nnrwnsr n (XII ». 6> 

whose l^ppiness is destroyed and wtio is poor, may 
desire to live, by liegging and may not desire to acquire by means 
of valour the w'ealtli of oUxors-' 

AGRICULTURE IMPORTANT IRRESPECTIVE OF CASTE 

In tins conception of ttic dignity and importance of Agncul* 
lure, no differentiation by caste is recognised, Bratimins as well 
as Ksliatriyas arc alike entitled to engage in agiicultare ; and the 
Vaisliyaaand Shudras arl so only in a somewhat lesser degree 
In Aryan or Vedic times the upper classes were, ai least in peace' 
times, by preference, culUrators ; while in classic days *'Evei> a 
Brahmin could take to Agriculture" says Prof, Rangaswnini 
Aiyangari* "provided he did not touch the plough,"' "No one" 
says Shukm—aebarya" "(s by birth (Jati> a Bratiamin, fCshatriya, 
Vaisli>'a or Shudra; nor even a Mlecha, They arc all distingui¬ 
shed from one another" by their doings and their work.*^^ 

Art ha, material wealth, or means to achieve tlic ends of fife, 
Is given very considerable importincc in the great Epics, fn the 
Riimayafta, Ayodliya Kancla (ch, 100,47) Rama enquires of Bharata: 

_n 

t. C|i< Rflagaawnmt AijranBar. ep. bIL p. 77. 

2. *1 innn ir^n»nm^ Iw jf i 

I) (Shultra NS- h 381 
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Are all your people engaged iii agnculturc and sicx:k-breed* 
ing ? People lldhering carefully in Varta, indeed live 
comfortably.*' 

And the A^ltabhamta says cquall)^emphatically i— 

mnw !Pil^ |(XIl. «. 17) 

t (XU. 8.21) 

'‘From wealth comes all rejigioiis acts (like charity); it is 
(he means of enjoying all pleasures; heaven Itself can be attained^ 
Oh King (tlifough Artlia', Wealth". K goes on U> say “Wcaldi 
brings more wealth.^ 

Hfnraf: i (XII.. 8. 20) 

Neither ttiis world nor the nest is for Uw wcalllitcss, and 
so poverty is a scFit of in this world" 

3TMif«iHry<j ^ <rc; iii>vlTt*i I (XIL 8. 23) 
qpi* ^ I <XU.». 14) 

Tliis importance of the primuy source of production oTi in 
fact, of all forms of wealth, must, however, not be considered apart 
from the demands of Clhics. Tlie Artlta^shastra is very dehnile 
on that point. " 

"Whenever in any matter there is a conflict between adnuni* 
strative taw on the one band traditional code (sacred Law) on 
the other hand the matter must be settled in accordance witli 
Dharma, sacred law **'. The Legislator Yajnavalkya b equally 
cTear:* 




L Kaatilya*a Aitha Sugira III.. I p. 150 Mywne Ediiioti. Tho ooitvct 
mdiBg is nnd noi as ia liid Mysoietxl 

Z ysjmvolkya U, 21. 
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‘^Whcii two Siuritis i:otii)ict wUb other lire question 

Hhotild Itc solved with the help of Uic principles liiid down by 
old usage. The rule is, when Eeonoinics comes into eoniUct 
with the sacred l.aw {Dhamia Shaslra) the latter is tlie inore 
forcettil (acceptable)." 

Narada is still more explicit. In his opinion, if and when 
there b ditiereiice or discord between Artha Shasha and Dharma 
Siiastra, one must ignore wliat the former says* and act in 
accordance witli die latter. 

?m5B[n?iTOtr5?iFPti?r l 

yiniifjhxMiwXd 11 1 J.39 

The King^ however, musti according to tlic time-honoured 
teaclimgs o( the epics, be well versed in not oiily the Vedas, btU 
also the Science of Politics; not only in general philosoptiy 
(Anvikshikii but also in Economics, so that he may take a 
balanced view of all re)e\‘ant yet conflicting considerations.^ 

The great savant, teacher and minister, Uic author of tlie 
Artha Shastra liiraself declares:—* ^ tstww 

* ^nt WI I W * hd4 l 4IW l - 

w drgiift I rw vytm J fr 

wiwpfuft I 

^'Without conflict with his duty or (opposition to) wealth, 
(the king^ may seek fnlfilmcnt of his own desires, so that he imy 
not deny hiinsclf happiness. He may eqirally cnioy life, charity, 
wealtli and desire which are mutually interdependent Any 
one of these, entoyed to execits, tmrta not only the other two, but 
injures itself also*’. ^ 

CAPITAL 

After Agficuiture, Stock-raising (and dairying, comes 
Trade, under the Artha-Shatcirat denotation of Economics. Other 
writers have, as already pointed out. included Ktaida or capital, 
on the SJime level. Kautilya too mentions, after gnun and cattle, 
gold (or bullion) as one of ihe principal forms of wealth, and tneans 
of wealth-production. Trade, as the source of sudi liquid, 


I Cjr MtiliaUbn ram, V^m* Pwa 67> 35. 
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mdluliicd capital, readily available fcir investment in lurther 
production, is emphasised equally by alt writers. Prof. 
Rartga^wainyAiyangarf lowhotos l^etittiri^on our Ancient Economic 
Thonghl i ;im much indebted, is of the I'iew there wa^ a 
shorta^'e of CapiUl in this cotintry in these days.i He gives some 
good reasons for taking this view particularly the many and heavy 
iMinkns the Stitc levied on llie poopJe,— or rather Ihe producing 
sector. That and his other arguments, would go ratiucr t04bow 
that wlial huid Capital there was in the country ivns niobiUsed and 
held liy the King, or the State, than that tlierc was a scareiiy of it, 
using the term Capital in flic moderu sense. The State needwl it, 
both for the purposes of narmal government, includingdvt! admi* 
nistration anti provision for defence, as for carrying oh the mnay 
yemtures the State was enjoined to conduct as Gollcchve business. 
The stories, moreover, tike that of Atiatlia Pindlka, who is said to 
have rented a whole garden for the flccommodution of the Buddha 
and Ins disciples during a rainy season, covering every inch of tite 
ground with gold coins, go a long way to disprove the tontenhon 
of (he learned Lecturer. We iliali liavc occasion, liow'cvcr. to 
consider this matter from another angle; and, thcfidorc. at this 
pomi, may content ours elves wiUi tlie olKervntioh tliat there was 
no lack of any of die ptindpal factors of producing new wealtfi in 
the country in time of which, we have any reliable record. 

TRADE 

A very interesting section cf the Artha Shastra Is devoted to 
Trade and traders^ their otganlsatiohs, like .SAmri ( gtitid ), and 
duties ; the taxes and other burdens npOn them: thcii' safety and 
movements, transportation oi communicatioiuf, by laud or water j 
weights and measures, credits and currency, ft is impossible 
within tfic space at our disposal to give any details from (he 
Master's Treatise on this subject. But the Dhrniua Shiistms, or 
Smritikams, are in no way baokurard in recognising the place of 
commerce in the scheme of national economy of those days. 

rOREST PRODUCE, MINERALS, FISilEBJES AND LABOUR 

Forest produce Is specifically mentioned by the Master as 
among the forms of wealdt; and so is labour. It is wortli nohitg, 


t» Op. Cit' p. 67 nt 
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at this stage, tliat Mines and Mineral Wealtli are not mentioned 
in this descri(rtion or categorisation of Wealth, though a very 
considerable section of the Artha Skastra is devoted to that sufiject. 
He seems to he very tnnch in advance of our own times on itits 
subject, sincct as wc shall see later on, he enjoins complete state 
ownership and direct state operation of this form of sub-soU wealth* 
All ti\e factors of production, to use modem termiiiologj', are thus 
vividly present in the Master's tnindi and detailed regulations are 

1 .^rescTibed by him for their proper utilisation. 

PLACE OF MATEHIAL WEALTH IN INDIAN ECONOMICS 

Subject to the demands of tlie ethics or the precepts of the 
Dlianna-Shastras, the ancient define a variety of ways for acquiring 
wealUi. If tve look to tiie dictionary meaning of the term (Qif) 
weMth, it connotes a variety of qualities and attributes which 
mdicate tlie width of conception in our classic autUoi's. Says 
Artiara Simha, the well-known Lexicographer ; _ 

-wiiirid qw ( 

w*! or wealtli is equivalent to, 

1. Dravya or substance 

2. Vitta or that which is earned. 

3. Swapateya or that which is one’s own property. 
Hiranya or gold (or silver or mobilised weallli). 

5. Artlia or result of accumulation. 

6. Shri. or f-akshmi, or Vtbhava or prosperityv 

7 H Bhogya or that which is capable of ertjoyment- 
Vyavaliaryam— that wliich ts transferable—negotia¬ 
ble,— andr therefore, capable of licinc subietft* 
matter of disputes. 

These various qualifies are rightly summarised by Prof 
f^gasw:^ Aiyangar in four chaiacteristics of ‘’Wealth" or 

Dhanam conceived by Indian Economists of our classic age:— 

material, consumable, appropriate and tmnsferable. 


. H; ^ ^ ^ V. Sangnswflmi 

far t Aspecia of Ancleoi IrnKw Ecqaoisk Thought", pp, 29^21.- 
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OBJECT OF WEALTH ACQUISITION 

The ac^iti£tti{m of wealth, or, if (tic phrase u more acceptable 
to mordem care, the process of its production, as well as its 
utUisaiion or diatribuhon, is Itkemse included by the writers of the 
Imperial Age of our history in the scope assigned to the 
Science of Economics, The first of our Treatise-writers on Artha- 
Shastra decla res th e purpose of wealth to be utilisation in proper 
^jects nfibnysfr, TliougU immediately he uses the phrase 
in connection with Danda-Nifi, the science of Politics, tlie 
indissoluabtc conncchon between the two sister sciences, and the 
later sections of the Master's own work leave no doubt about 
the iitilisation of wcaltli- Material wealth ts> they say again and 
again, nut an end in itself; but a most important means to the main 
objccti'vcs.’PwrMMr/Aiijf-Df life* tVe shall accordingly see later 
on how wealth was distributed, how the national dividend ^vas 
ordained, and how that ordaining helped to mainh in and iip~hdld 
the sdteme of life they conceived to 1 m* of Divine origin. It is 
enough to note here the advice of Shukra, 

^ g ^fUiuBOTt It 

ftrf t 

Ttnrf w ftfsn 3t^ ft*r ll 

“Wealth IS to be acquired grain by grain, as learning is (o be 
acquired, every moment Any one who is anxious to acquire 
wealth or learning should not neglect either a grain or a momicnt 

Acquisition of Wealth is always beneficial if it is acquired 
for tlic sake (for the maintenance) of a good wife, a son, or a friend: 
or for giving away (charity). What is the use of either weallli 
or servant except for titese purposes?.’'* 

* Ttiesc injmictions arc of something more than merely of 
platitudinous importance. Given the relatively small scale of 
production In tliose days, given also the rules governing tile prices 
tn be charged of which we shall have more to say later on; and 
given the variety and multiplicity of State dues, (be need to 
accumulate wealth grain by grain must be iinqitcstioned. It 
inculcate halsts of saving, the source of new capital to further 
production, wlucb was reinforced by such popular counsel as 


t. Cf^ fylvhni N& ni4l74^.17S. 
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that wealtJ^ (’^w) mast be preserved to hetp one in liines of 
adversity. Famine was euctl in those days a common calamity; 
and insurance a^iusl Its ravages was a nortnal necessity for ttie 
people and tlte Stele* i3«i we shall deal willi lltese topics at a 
later and more appropriate stege in these Lectures, 

METHOD EMPLOYED IN THIS SEKIES 

Before concluding (lie present Lecture, a word may he 
{laid as to the method adopted in tins Series, and the sabiecte 
dealt With in the succeeduig Lectures, As already ohserved, 
if is impossible! within the scope of Ihrec Lecture^! to epyer 
the entire ground of the economic science, as conceived, for- 
miitetdd and developed in all its branches or ramilications Iw 
our ancient sages. One can but altompf a broad outline of the 
principal topics, forming part of the l^ience, on its theijrehcal aa 
well as practical or applied side. Accordingly, in the present 
Lecture, 1 have explained the nature of ftie subecl» its liroad 
scope, and the material, Indigenous or rorcign, available for 
the purpose. The commpJi liandicops in interpreling this 
raaterist claim Considerable space in this Lecture, if only 
to guard against some common pitfailis, In the neil Lecture. 

1 shall try and review the organisation of produchon in those days' 
—prodiictioji of new wcalfli m al] its forma, and the socio-‘ 
economic institutionnr ideals on the subject TTie regulations 
govemmg the dtstrihiKion of wealth, and its consumption, incJuding 
the rules relating to ivages, Intercut, and profits, the steiidard iif 
living and the means hi realise iL The incidents or accessories of 
production ami diirtribiitior; like Trade, local or foreign and its 
aticilbries of Gurroncy and Credit, will be canaidcre'd in the 
next Lecture. The share of the State in the wealth or produce of 
the people, or Taxation of all sorts, its basis and justification its 
ievying incidence and coUcctmn as well as disbaraemeor. Uidical- 
rug the role of the State in the process of Production and Distribu- 
lion will be examined in die fast lecture. Wherever possible 
or available appropriate ancient authority would he adduced to 

reinforce the arguments advanccxl or the viewpoint held; and care 
shall be tekcii to render these authorities and foeir injunctions ju 
as closely corresponding aud expressive modern Enclish 
terminology a.-i possible. These original authorities tlmugh smmd 
and rohablc in themselves, will be checked and corroborated or 
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verified wherever iridependen* festimony is available for the 
purpose- It is hoped the picture, even though in owlline* when 
unfolded under tiiesc precautions, will prove as inierestmg and 
dependable as the Lecturer trusts it will be. 

It may also be pointed out, while concluding this Chapter, 
that in the last ciuarlcr uf a century, the Russian model lias made 
planned economy a moat popular or fashionable panacea. 
Such a plan would embrace the whole country, all its produc¬ 
tion resources, alt its distribution, regulations, insfitutions or 
macUinery. Planning, as now understood, b a cinnprchcnsive 
coordinated, simultaneous process, comprising ail the several 
means of production, including not only agriculture, industries, 
mining or fore-stry, but also all utilities, services and amenities. It 
concerns all distribution, including the due return to every 
factor of production, and adininisfratibni, securing or assuring to 
each means of adequate consumption, obiained through tfio return 
for worh by regulation of prices and control of quantitative and 
qualitative consumption. This, in its turu, is fadtUated and 
implemented by the State, through its power of taxation, of all 
sorts including gains.irom public domain and Slate enterprise, as 
well as idl iiiddcjital activities such as 'rrsulc, Transport, 
Banting, Currency, Insurance etc. The success of such Plans is 
guaged hy goals set in advance, with definite stages for each 
period, each sfcige being tested by da own norm of attainmenl. 
This kind of planing may be long-term as well as for specific 
short-term periods lo regulate the pace of developnient and 
expansion. 

The Tijrrm—ds/yrumu—Dtianna of ancient Indian Polity and 
Economics is a tung-rauge, or permanent plan embracing every 
class in the entire SDcieh'. U applied to every individual, in his 
several conditions of age, work, or situation. No one could 
workless. None could liave work inappropriate to his ability, 
training, a|Uitudc, or attainment; nor could any work be inade¬ 
quately rerauneraled. The young and the aged would Iw cared 
for* provided with such work as they may be able to do, or 
even without any direct imtenal contribution to the wealth of 
the eommuuLly. As will be shown in llie succeeding Lecturcfi. 
by specific authority of the Arltiii'Skiistf'tt, and other analogous 
o 
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“While you arc alive, .live well) drhik ghee even If you have 
to incur debt (for that purpose), For how can there he a eoniing 
back of th^ body which twill be) burnt to ashes (after death),r 

1‘his is the pjjilosophy of the hedonist who could not find a 
cOTigenia] soil tn ancient India; and, therefore, even when IntpcHal 
splendour was at its liighcsh the cult v^'os never taoght iu all its 
crudity. Even the staid SHukracharya has a hit at this scltooh 
wiien tic ironically observes: WTfft w* i 

^III. 192} Such itemsj therefore;, as the wages of bbeui, or crafts¬ 
men working on tlieir oivii interest on loaned money or capita!, or 
the prcuhls of Agriculture, Trade, Mining, Forestry, or any oilier 
primary industry, must be considered as integral part of the entire 
actence, which must conform to the basic ideals and objectives 
prescribed by the ancient sages. If the science of Economics as 
a whole cannot be considered by itself, a /ortiorif its several 
branches, items or departments cannot be considered, except on 
the background and the genejal purpose of the prevailing social 
organisatioti and economic functioning ordained from of old. 

Before wc pass on (o specihe points in tins Lecture, we must 
dispose of some common misapprehensions about the nature and 
working of the socioHeconcimic system in India. Wesfent writers 
liavc taken and spread the view that In dian society was 
dominated by Status, acquired mainly by birth; that the essence 
of social progress lies in the freedom of the Individual to Contract; 
and that, consequently, social progress and economic adventures 
have been arrested in this land since thc:| days lliat the Caste 
system, widi all its incidents and consequences, iKcame 
crystallised Sweeping genenilisations of this kind iimy be tempt¬ 
ing, as they are facile, to hit oil pithicalJy and picturesquely a 
complex and changing ptvenomenon which dehes analysis or 
chronological envisaging. Status as acquired, principally by birdi, 


1. Cp, Seme Aspects d Aneient Inriim Eeattomic Tbouflht, bp ftanga- 
ewintt Abutsar pp. 4}»44. 
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Trusses, the scUcnie oI Ub practised in India 2000 years aga and 

more, and sonriving recent times, showed an caanipk nl 

comprehensive coordinated planning which tm' yet to be 
conespdndingly Conceived cr similarly attained in any part of 
the world. 
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WJCIO-ECONOMIC INSTlTtJTlOSfi AND ORGANISATlQNSi 
pbodoction^ trade and DISTRIPUTION 


Having ccntsidercd the meaning anti scope assigneU to^ the 
Science oi Economics hy our ancient Treatise—writers; having 
postulated the etose interdependence and mutual corchuiou 
be tweet] lltc trinity oE EconomicSi Ethics and t*o lilies; liaving 
ntittd ttic meaning and purport of Artbii (Wealth) and l^iartn 
(National Economy), wc may now proceed to coii^der the sodo- 
ceonoinic organisation under whicli tlie economic nclivilies of 
Production and Distribution wen: carried on in those days. 

This will comprise no! only the organisation and functioning 
of tile wealth-producing macliitiery proper, fuit must also involve a 
passing glance ai llic main factors of production, such as Nature 
and Matt; or, as the classioal Western Economics have taught us to 
categorise :—^Land, T^abour and Capital, Sneh ofF'shoot activities 
as Trade, internal as well ns foreign, its nature aild place in the 
general scheme of national economy and its accessories of weiglils 
and measures, credit, currency and banking, will likewise be 
noliced briefly- The Distnbiilion of Wwlth, to use, once again, the 
temiimdugy of Wealem Economists of latter-day origin, vntl be 
treated as liic reflex, so to sny, of the process Froducfioii, 


Wealth production, and malerial weaUh, at tiwt, was, tvilh 
our ancient savants, d cannot be repeated too often, not an end in 
itsell. T'he use, enioyment or consumption of wcallh, Cbcrcfore, 
inusl be understood to he for ends not strictly correlated with 
creature comforts of tlte individual cjmics and sceptics were not 
wanting even in tiiose days, who advocated the philosophy ol 
utfpt The school of Brihaspati, mefitioned again and again 

by ihe standard work on Aft ha Shaslro, made no secret of 
tU disbelief in the immortality of tlie soul, or the futility of 
non-matertat obiectivea. The disciples of that school frankly 
said; 
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and somettmc3 by ixcupation, marriage or as the result of War. 
was a common feature of a]] social r^ttanlsalicn in Europe as in 
Asia. And eves u'itU the advetil of tlie so called emancipjdion of 
the individii.-d from the Irands of status, and Utc attBlnmciit uf the 
right to Contract the freedom of the individual, in matters social or 
economic, is neither universal nor unexceptiotied. The XIX 
century Britain may have approximated to tliat ideal. But the 
idea of complete indivlcluai freedom in a complex, orgaihacd 
society is a contradictios in terms. Only the cave-man or the 
savage in the jungle can be truly independent. Civilised, organis¬ 
ed, industrialised community can allow no such freedom of the 
IsdividiiaJ as the Victorian Economists postubled as the corner¬ 
stone of their ideal. Xcw forms of Status, new bonds and 
restraints arising out of that - like the citizenship of a State or 
membership of a Trade Union, are playing (he same role perhaps 
more rigidly in the socio'cconomic systems of today, in commu* 
nist-Russian no less tiian in individualist America Hum at any time 
in Indian history. 


This by itself, would not dispose of Hie charge that tlie Indian 
system was dominated by Status, and so impeded, ofastmeted, or 
dctcated the freedom of movetneitt, of association, or enterpnae. 
Tradition as well as recorded history, however, knows of many 
outstanding examples which go a long uay to show that the univer¬ 
sality of the lies of birth, of Caste, or even of alle^ance, restricting 
the development of the exceptional individual was by no means so 
perfect as European writem on India have imagined. Indian 
writers in recent times have found Shastrtc authority in Sundance 
(or postidating the independence of the individual, in a measure 
suAiciciit to pemiU the fullest degree of self-expression or self- 
realisation to a Vishwamitra or a Shambuka- The very fact that the 
most ancient ol tlie Law-givers lay down rules for marriages 
outside the Caste, and regulate the devolution of property in the 
case of the progeny td such marriages, should sulTice to show that 
the socio-k'gal system was not so rigid as to become irresistible, 
nor so universal aa to become an obsession. In the choice of 
Ministers, agmn, particularly the Minister of the Amcd Forces, 
the king was enjoined to employ a brave soldier, well—vtfied in 
the science of war, whether he was a Brahman, I^hatriya, Vaishya, 
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i T yf n ^4 ?ay^yBf gro^mif 5 :?t: ii* 

**Wh>l{r you arc alive, Uve well; drink glice even ti you Imve 
to incur debt ffor that purpose). For how can there be a coming 
back of that body which (will be) burnt to ashes (after death).?* 

Tills is the philosophy of the hedonist who could not find a 
congenial soil in ancient India; and, Uierelore, even when Imperial 
splendour was at its highestj the cult was never taught in all its 
crudity. Even the staid SbukracUarya ha.^ a hil at thu: school, 
when he ironically observes: vumjft ^ r<ctr*i«n > 

(in. 193) Such items, therefore, as the wages of kboui, or crahs* 
men working on their own interest on loaned money or capital, f r 
the profits of Agiiculture, Trade, Mining, Forestry, or any oUier 
primaTy industry, must be considered as integral part of ifie enllre 
science, wliicli must conform to the basic ideals and objectives 
prescribed by the ancient sages. If the science of Economics as 
a whole cannot be considered by itself, a fi}rfieri, its several 
branches, items or departments cannot be considered, except on 
the background and the general purpose of the prevailing social 
organisation and economic functjonlng erdained from of old. 

Before we pass on to specific points in ttiis Lecture, wc must 
dispose of some common misapprehensions about the nature and 
working ol the socioeconomic system in India. Westeni writers 
have taken and spread the view that Indian society was 
dominated by Status, acquired mainly by biilh; that the essence 
of social progress lies in the freedom of the fndividuiil to Contract: 
and that, consequently, social progress and economic adventures 
have been arrested in this land since the days tliat llie Caste 
system, with all its incidents and consequences, became 
crystallised. Sweeping generallsaiians of this kind may be tempt¬ 
ing, as they are facile, to hit off pithically and picturesquely a 
complex and changing phenomenon which defies analysis or 
chronological cnvisagitig. Status as acquired, principally by birth, 


(, Cp, SoQK Aspects ol Anciwit lodiim EcoOiOaitc Tboti^iht, by Ronga- 
nraaii Atyaagar pp. 4^-44, 
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an<l ^omeiimes by occupatic^n, tnuniage or m the feauU of War, 
>vas a common feature of all ^^ociat organisation in Europe in 
Aaia. Aitd ev'dii witli the advent of the so i:allcd emanciptition of 
the individual from ttie bonds of sbUns^ and the attaiunient of ttie 
right to Contract tlie freedom of the individual, in matters social or 
economic, is neither universat nor tmexcephoned. The XIX 
century Britain may liavc approximated to that ideal. But the 
idea of complete individual freedom in a complex, Organised 
society la a confradiction in terms- Only tlie cave‘man or the 
savage irt the jungle can be truf)‘ indepcJident Civilised, organis’ 
L*d, industrialised COmmuiiity can allow no such freedom of liic 
mdividual as the Victonan Economints postulated as the cmicr- 
stone of their ideal. New forms of Status, new bonds and 
restraints arising out of that - like the citiMnship of a Stale or 
membership of a Trade Union, are playing the same rote perhaps 
more rigidly in the socio'economic systems of today, in commu* 
nist-Kussian no less than in individualist America than at any time 
in Indian history. 

Thb by itself, would not dispose of the charge ttiat the Indian 
system was dominated by Status, and so impeded, obstructed, or 
defeated the freedom of movement, of association, or enterprise. 
Tradition as well as recorded history, however, knows of many 
outstanding examples which go a long way to show that the univer¬ 
sality of the ties of birth, of Caste, or even of allegiance, restricting 
tlie development of the exceptional individual wa.s by no means so 
perfect as European writers on India have tmagined- Indian 
writers in recent times have found Shastric authority in abundance 
for postulating (he independence of the individual, in a measure 
sufixeienl to permit the fullest degree of sclf■^^xpress[on or self- 
realisation do a VUhwamitra or a Shambuka. The very fact that the 
most ancient of tike Law~givcrs lay down rules for marriages 
outside the Caste, and regulate the devolution of property in the 
case of the progeny of such marriages, should sufhee to show that 
the sodo-iegal system was not so rigid as to become ifresistible, 
nor so universal as to become an obsession, in the choice of 
Ministers, again, particularly the Minister of the Armed Forces, 
the king was enjoined to employ a brave soldier, we Unversed in 
the science of war, whether he was a Brahman, Kshatriya, Valshya, 
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Shudra or a mbt-brctd, if such a pirnton be suitable for the 
while the auttiorit)*, already quoted, of the same lujcieiit writer, 
would show that Caste itself was ftol determined enlirdy by Wrth; 
afJd tliat individuila were disUngUished from ouc another by their 
merits and their deeds.* If birlhj the superhuman fnctnr. could 
be thus circumvented, and Its influence in determining the [>iace 
and work of the individual fendered nugatorj', all other htmils 
cannot be more stringent or inflexible. The founder himself ol 
(he great Maurya Empire was an iUegimate scion, boni ecr>' liTiely 
of some slave-girl f of the Ivanda Emperor. 'I'hat did not prevent 
him from taking the highest place among the Eshatriyas, - the 
second of die principal castes of those days. It may, thcreforei bo 
fairly concluded that the belief about Status governing Ihe life aud 
role of the individual was more a creation of the imagination of 
superficial observers from an alien clime than the outeomc of 
profound study and real understanding.. 

It may be noted, tiijwevef, that there is; a tiefittile pfcrliibition 
against ^ Yavatia ( Greek) or a foreigner being appointed to fhc 
post. 

An Oliver similar misapprehension about life in ancient India 
is the general heUef that society here was and ha.t remained, 
p^haps, iitfttiv, and not dynamic as modern irV5friT/ communities 
are claimed to be. In other words while India has been slatidshll, 
Western cnunlrics, their economy and culture have been progre- 

SEP ^ ^ ^rgwwi'fi; u 

^{^m; »(Slrntra N55. 137, 

SF i 

^ omw: h 

mpT mibpr vrai fr < (Shukra NS. 11. 430,431) 

The versts from ShuhnmUL hiive beeni Ittim fh€ Hiodl E^jilkHi al 

^tdlcrtoit) tnouieied m HLndi hf Puidlt Delhi la 

Dotet on vKiia hum bena tiiJt#d Itum ProL Binogr Kumai Suksr^e 
bmosiiiAtan ( SAcred B^oki trf |h« Hhufos Vol. XtH ) lehkh wiU be epecirkQilJf 
mealiOTed 
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ssjvc. This involreS] in the first pUcci a question as to wiiat is 
meant by tlio two contrasted terms ? How is process, or Uyoaim- 
sdii to be measured ? Our ide.is on the subject csnuol be, ajtd 
have dot remaioed , stationary. Nor have the norms, the indices, bj*^ 
whicli such phenomena couid be measured, remained unchanged 
What, therolore, couid be jiisdy taken as an indes and a measure 
of cliangc, grcnvth, deeclopinent, or progress in one country^ Of in 
ojie age, cannot be so adopted and accepted in another, Britain 
t>egan the era of niodem mechanical and industrial progress. It 
look British Industrisltsmf and its ofishoots like Trade Unbiiism or 
cooperative produclioti and consumption, a century to reach its 
highest pomh The same level of Industrialisation and Mechanisa¬ 
tion was attained by Germany and Japan in a comparatively much 
siiudler space of time. America entered the same race long after 
Britain had made the first faint beginnings; hut in tiie century 
following the establishment ul American Independence that 
country aUained a far higher degree of industriaUsation and 
mechanisation, in material wealth and other indices of comfort or 
weallfi tlwm Britain io the same period. And the dificrentiation 
still continues. Does that mean Britain is more static and America 
more dynamic ? 'I’hc progress of thought in India, as expressed 
in the several Schools of Philosophy, or as evidenced by lUc 
grou'tli of such rebel rdigions as Buddhism otr Jainism, b ample 
evidence that, in the India of two or three ttiousand years ago, 
intellectual freedom of the individual and the achievements in that 
domain, wert- by no means insignificant or incomparable to those 
of in other lands. Progress cannot be measured always by mundant 
or material standards; and the contrast, tlierdore^ bctw'ccn a static 
and a d) riamic socio-economic system must nut be judged by the 
outward symbols most commonly in use in the industrialised 
cominvinihes of today. 

rhe Items to he considered in this and tlie following Jwcetures 
would he the several sricio-^jconotnic inafituKons and organisations, 
which regulated and deternuned the life and work of tlic people in 
those rial's. It is necessary to discuss these as a sort of prelude 
to the main discussion, because they form tlw liackground, 
and withoiU an unde standing of the background it would 
be impossible to understand tire nature and working of (be system 
itself 
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The most important of the instrtwftons are : 

L Tlie State, which lias a most direct, and vita! bcarinj; on 
tiic economic life and work of the comniunity. 

3, The Vama-Ashraui-Dharma, the division of the people 
into four main stnita and stages of Ufe more faniiliar^ to us 
under the style erf the Caste System, assigning his due 
place to each Individuali had no less bearing on the social 
organisation as a whole, and tlierefore, on tlie individual 
living under it It was all pervading, and, in a inaoner of 
speaking, transcending Uie State in its ftdlncss and 
universality within tliis ccwmtry. 

3. The cross division of individuals, on the hackground of the 
Varna-Ashrina-Dhamia, into Stireni, (.Vana, Kula, Jah, 
Puga, Sarfha, and the like, formed (nOrc definitely for 
purposes of Trade or Industry, incliuling the co-ojic^tive 
society with which India was intimately familiar in the 
days of Chanakya, were more particularly concerned with 
every-day work* .ind living standards and conditions, 
than the overall influence of the more basic, more per- 
maneiit more religiousp organisation of the Caste and Ihe 
Ashrama, 

4. Corporate life in tiic village or the town had both economic 
and poUtiail functions to discliarge, overriding the Caste 
and occupation. 

5. So also had the FamUy, Uic Tribe, or the assemblage, Kula 

and Gana i whicii wore not mutuaJty exclusive or distinct. 
In fact the defrnitioo of Gana Is (Katyayana 

in Viramitrodaya p, 43<)>-4i collection or group of families. 

0, Such ancient institutions as Marriage atul Fainlly with all 
llwf consequent relaiiouships. including the roles governing 
Inheritance or Adoption ; and such modern problems as 
Population in relahoo to the means of Suhsistance for the 
community occupied more than one section of tlie 
Dliarma Shastrasi as well ris Art ha Sliasiras. They 
[Ticludcd all the remedies for excessive population such 
as Emigration or Colonisation, to which increasing 
importance is being attached in modem times. 


Alicitnt Fetttti9tion$ (/ i!«J*iowtic$ 


7. Finally, proper^, in nifticrial goods paiticttlaTly whethet 
In the primaiy fonns of woalttHprodnction like Hit gif& ol 
nature, or tliosc hroughi about by Hie labour, skill of Science 
of TTuuit was tbe rock liottoni) so to say, of all economic 
acfivityr-Hliou^i not in the rigid form modern 
iodividualiSTn would make out that andenl institutiou to 
be. Ownership use» cxploitatjon, and enjoyment of 
property (or possessions,) coupled with the right to 
alienate in any of the several forms ancient society 
seems to have recoj^ised and permitted in India 
fn>m the earliest times^ as also its descent or transmission 
from one generation to anotVter, have claimed and occnpi" 
cd no inconsiderable attention of the ancienl law-^vcr, 
statesman, and economist. 

With the mention of the last two social institutions,-Prop¬ 
erty and Inheritance,-the latter incidcnblly, we come to 
the bordErland between Economics and Polity. 
accepting the idea of a ebar division and demarcatjon 
between these sodal sciences concerning man in his daily 
pursuit of toppiness, ttie Iremtier line between tJiem is not 
of much concern to usj except, perhaps, b emphasise tlie 
mutu.illy complementary and supplementary function of 
these institniions. 

8. The more directly econcimu: instifutiona of ancient times, 
even now not quite without their i.'italvty, may be found in 
the Workers' or CrafismeiiB' Guilds, which may be 
compared to the prcscat-day Labour Organisations- 
Tliere was also the Mercliaut Guild which corresponded 
closely to the Guild Merchant of mcdiev-al Europe. 

5. The insitution of Slaveiy, of dcuMful esdfltenec in ancient 
India, may be part of these organisations; while the place 
of woman in die sodo-econotnic frame-work of ancient 
India may be placed on a par with the preceding, with¬ 
out, of course Implying any affinity or connection between 
the two m status or function, rights and obligations, 

10, Money Economy is-, along with the plienomenon of Ex¬ 
change or Trade, a coeval part of the social system from 
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its earliest days. Tiie use of coins or cnrrenc>', and their 
substitutes corresponding to the modem banking system 
and its inslTumcnts of Credit u'ns equally familiar to the 
Aryan of the North as to the Dravid of the Southf witiiout 
probing further into tike question as to who evolved 
them fast 

As menfiotied already in the preening lectuPCj it wilh of 
course, be impossible, within tiu? scope erf these discourses, to deal 
with each of these, and alt faeir implications, eltatacteristica or 
connections, with any degree of fullness* Each of the institutions 
named above would, and do, occupy several treatises by itself; and 
even then would not be fully discussed* Their ranultcations, too, 
arc many and various, acUling to tlie complexify of die Issues 
involved. AU tfiat can be attempted here is a brief notice of each, 
with special reference to the economic aspect of the Institotion 
considered, together with such of their attributes or incidents as 
are inseparable froni tlie main consideration. Tlie original authO" 
rilies in support of our statements will continne to be the same as 
in the preceding Lcdiire. Tliougb the temptation is very strong 
to quote at length from tlieso highly suggestive words of the 
Ancient Masters, every endeavour will be made to keep these 
original HOurces to the minimum indispensable, contenting our¬ 
selves, for the resl. with bare reference. 

THE STATE 

The natiu-c and function of some of these inatiiulions, with 
special refemnee to their economte aspect, may next be const- 
dcrerL Tlic Stale seems to have been, on the auilioiity of all 
authorities In India, organised and in active existence, even in 
Vcdic hmes, tn a classic passage it has been compared to a 
full-grown tree*— 

wftnr: l 

snrr. wnt ^ ti (Shukra NS. V. 12) 

“The State is a tree of which the ICing is the root, and the 
counsellors, the main branches; the commanders are Uie (lesser ) 
branches, the armies are the blossoms and fiowers, the people are 
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the fruits and the repons-the land-is the seed". 

Though its most prominent, and, liistorically, Uve most 
intcrcshcig and continuous form was Monarchyi India was rich iiv 
Republics and Oligarchies from Umc immumoriai And ttiuse 
Republics, or rather the most considerable of ttictn, lasted for 
centuries upon centuries^ Their iniportancu may he judged from 
the fact that an Imperialist and Centraliser like Kautilya enjoins 
upon bis disciple and his successors to destroy tJicni by every 
in their power,* In hvs very erudite and highly infarmahve 
Research Work on Hhtdtt PoUty^ the lale Shri. K. P, Jayaswal 
has devoted long clrapters to ttie histoiy, Constitution and ilescrip* 
tion of tlie most famous of these ancient Republics, and enuincinted 
almost all that he could trace. The socio-economic importance 
of tire State, as embodied in Kingship, is emphasised in the S/rnn/i 
Pan^a of the Mahabhamfit in tlresc famous verses. 

^ ^Kvj Ti^t iTW ^ i 

*r?T irrar i 

?t^l ^3*1 iTTW fliRT; fl 

?Fn I 

irar ^ B 

(Bombay Ed. Ch, (>*i, V : 7*>, 80, 91). 

“Time (age) is the cause of Uie King, or the King is tlie 
maker of ttte Age. Don't let there be any doubt ou that vir. that 
the King is the cause of the Epociu If the Kng behaves properly 
in accordance with the Science of Politics, then the Best Age-Krita- 
prevails! but when tiw King abandons (disregards) that Science, 
and conducts himself in defiance of it, then the people are haniM* 
cd, and the Age is (Hie worst of the four ) ICaJi. 

Monarchy, when it came, and even when it reached the 
Imperial eminence, seems, on the strength of tiie authority just 
mentioned, to liave been an elective office. Quotations from the 
Vedas, the great Epics of Mahabliarata and Ramayana, and refer©" 
nces from classic auUiors, have Ik* cn given in abundance to show 


tv Cp- Artba Stiastra, Book Xfil CL 3, Fiakatima, 176. 
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the ^ ebctronj th« Oath when elected and crowned,^ iitc 

duties of tlic elected King, and the sanctions provided* should the 


^ m yi«t^ ii 

«raiw vnff < 

*1 ^F5PT II (Maliabharataj XI13^* 

1()6, 107^ 

lluuntott tliB Fmlijnn ttafei duo oarfij from your heart ( vitieqt ftnj 
mvlB) ressri^ton), In fact and by word of tnoitth:—I wii! sm m Ihc srotvtb of 
the Country (twwdiag it as Cod Htmeelf aail (tliis) ever and always; wliamytt- 
law diaro h and wHatevtar ia dintaled by etlucs and boEed on polihca I will 
act acoarding to* mdiaaitaAin^iy* And I will novot bs srbitRiry. 

2, Tbe sntQB nuthority dtowbaro adds:— 
n«r%«T i 

3I!HddJ4.>J W liJrHVJl-MTSI jfn II 

jMt.f^ic tjiiH srn? I 

^ ifttfM tpwm ^ ?nPirHH H t Malmbhaiata* Xfl^?- 

•H. 45 J 

The followittg klada of ppnqits a. man may wa)i dundaOi vh, & teacher 
«Iio doe* noi lecitire, a priest who does not sMy hi* Vedas, a King who does not 
pMteet, 1 wife who is iltr-spoken, a oowtun! who wants to live m a town, .and a 
tniber who wants to Uva in it forest, like a broken ( wnsked) boat in tbe sea, 

arei^RTTC K Hnt«j 1 

H ?F2: ^jTT II 

«ns: ^ I 

? i gT gR n ( Uah^bliamtar XITL 

Cl. 31* 32) 

A King who does not ptMact, wbo makab Iteftvy euctlons, wbo Ofiiinsaes 
and wbn does twt lead may ^ <augbt bold of and killed by bis people, as if he was 
Kali to tbe shape of a King. The Kb^ who, having pramisad ptbtocttoOr don not 
do so, may be cangbt hold of and kDkd like a nutd dog. 

^ ig: I fnn- 

»T^gw i (iVrtiia Shistra XIH*; I) 

■9 

When tbe people an <^>pi«sed by FainiiiB, tbiavesi or davistatioBt 
|fittg*s CoiinseJ1cire~MiQist)eTSj‘'inny >well enconrega tbem, telling thttn, ' 
the Ki<^ to favour yott, and say that if be dues not favour ( pfotect) ymi, 
vQuUl odgeate to onoOier Stale.' 


I iff 
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Kinj- (ail tf) discharge the duties imposed upoti hhn Ivy precept wul 
precedent ot the andcnl lawgivers Pandit Jayaswal teavta no 
doubt that whatever the witwird form and ceraniQiiLal, the King 
had trj lie a conshtutional authority having definite checks on ins 
actions and policies. Hb salary wsa fixed hodt nteolutely and 
relatively,* and he was in great danger of losing it. 

He does not authorise killing the King unfattliful to liis 
coronation oath, but allows the Ministers to enermrage Ihe dtixens 
and villagers afilicted by fanunct rdbliers; forests* (desolation) In 
say to the King:—We seek the King’s favour; not tavoured wc 
shall emigrate.' 

We arc not concerned* however, in tliis furies, primarily, 
with these characteristic of the ancient Indian Monairchy, which 
may, in ite essence, appear to be political. The Slate, wEictlier 
represented by a King or an Emperoti by a Republican President 
or by sn Oligarchic Headman, was an important economic organi¬ 
sation and institotioa* It had very numerous and estciisive 
economic functians interesting itself directly in the well—being of 
the people. The “Welfare State" of ti^y Itas very little to 
teach its ancient prototype; and perltaps a great deal to learn* 
which the modent protagonist ot the idea cannot understand 
or would not cope with. Ncitlier in be size of tlic territory, 
noT in the volume of the people inhabiting it; neither in 
tlio variety of their occupations, nor in the inultiplidty and 


]. Cp. laynEwid Op. Cl;. Fam 31U on (he lonlionty of the ApatfamiEwi 
Obanon^utm tl. 9, 2Si 10^ 

gimmreTH i 

and A. -S. Elk. V. Ch-3 

erat i 

Tba ittcuiM itivaaue or vegee of th« King has boen prascribed lo tfao 
Mabublittcatt, Shaoti FUrm IirXXf, lEI^ 

u 

“Yoo diootil desiri lo eon {ooaey (os tout nwant for dio proreciion ei 
your peopla I br such b« one sixtb of the prodtDH, impon and export duUes, 
and liaes-ani] lotfeitums fioTleclsd front ofTraddfs ucfiording to lai*. 

See oleo oats p. 11 % &ukra NS. L. tSa, 
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complexity of State activities, would Uic aiicieiU ladian ■ State, 
Aindcr tlic Mauryas or the Guptas of nearly 2500 or 1500 years ago. 
could vicid fe> its present clay successors. The former liardly 
comes near die latter’s degree of efiftdottcy, and Uioroughuca of 
Its administration, and allround contentedness tUai characterised 
the Empire, Kantilya wrote his Treatise for. 

As we shall sec more fully inappropriate places later, the 
State, through the King or the President or the Council Ot 
Ministers, was directly concerned and iiderestcd in land, in all 
ihat Uie land needed and yielded,—not merely a tax-gatherer, hnt 
as direct producer. Cattle breeding held a place second only in 
importance to the task of actual cultivatiog* cropping, iTarvcsting 
jiiid''storing the crops, in watering and manuring, in marketing 
and conserving. In raining and tlie innumerable crafts or 
industries based upon it, the Stole was even more directly 
interested, as monopolist-producer and metallurgist. The many 
and varied industries, arts and crafts were also under direct State 
ixmtrol, supervision, and regulaUon, even when they wore not 
carried on as part of State Enterprise ; while all the accessories of 
Trade,—and Traders, tooi—such as weiglib and measures, money 
and currency, credit and banking received the attention of the 
Largest, most compact, and the most powerful economic institutions 
of those days. Transport of all kinds, and the animals or vehicles 
needed for the service; river-boats and ocean-going ships of 
astounding size and amusing capacity; the care and maintenance 
of roads and the safety and comfort of the traveller along tliem, 
were as minutely attended to as the forts on tlic boundaries, and 
store-houses at every important centre, witliin tlie State. 

Nor were the workers,—whether as independent crafUmen 
or paid labourers, neglected Their just dues for work done urere 
notthe only concern of the Stale on behalf of the workers of all ranks 
and in all industries. Though Kauhlya speaks of “Fnee Labour"* and 
there is frequent mention of “Slaves" in the Dltarma as well as die 
Niti Siiastras and the Arika Shastraf ^^Uie lot of the so-called "Dasa". 


* 

1. Cp. A S. T, t. 

2, Cp Monii. Ynfiiavalkjfa, Ariba Stuntni. 
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[iteriilly transTateablc as "'Slave” was such lhal Megastiicnes, the 
Greek Ambassadar at the Co^iTt o( the First of the Maury as. w’as 
led to declare that titere was no slavery in India. C^irtainly there 
wa.^ no chattel slavery nor trafficln bunwnbeings, as even the most 
civilised (?) of Uie Greeks and the Romans, the Persians and 
the Egy|iti*'ins, seem to have practised The worker was entitled 
to benchls and conditions of work which would put many a 
modem cmlised Labour Cod^ to shame. Later on there would 
be addiiccd extracts to show Imw considerate and comprcbcnsivc, 
how humane and far-lighted, were ttie Labour Law's or customs 
of ancient liiitla. Here it is enough to add that not only were 
the ravages of Wage-slavery reduced to the minimuin; the lot of 
the independent artisan wns not left to the tender mercies ol 
free competition, of the large-scale, capitalist producer, There 
was no tack, apparently, of the latter. But attention was paid as 
much to the gualitj-, as to tlw quantity, of production, the artistic 
excellence as well as the volumetric abundance. In an economy 
in which Trade held such an important part, Production for Use. 
even of the foundation stone of the system, must harmonise with the 
Production for Exchange. But as all the needs of the country 
could be easily supplied from the product* of her own fields and 
fRctorics, her own mines and forests, Trade was naturally and 
necessarily in spodallties or superHuifics, which bad to be 
exported or imported because lltey were in excessive abundance. 

In all this the Stale played a direct, active, cv'cn mituiftvc 
part, and that, as already hintedt ^vas not the part only of flw 
tax-gatherer,—hateful as he needs must be as oppressive. When 
we deal with that subject, we sliall sec how the sources and rates 
of the principal public Revenues were designed, not to force the 
utmost from tlic producer or Ute trader, but koiv to help him to 
make his ocenpation most satisfactory to him and, at the same 
time, the most profitable. Definite and detailed regulation 
governed the moile of levying taxes and state dues; clear cut rules 
were prescribed witli equal thoroughness for tlie process of 
collection, so that the citiiscn was made to pay as title more as 
could be possibly managed than the State was enriched by those 
payments. Price regulation had the same inspiratioti, titc same 
guiding principles. Such ideas as are implied in the English 
Common l.aw maidm "Caveat Emptor" would, if placed before a 
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Court presided over by a Yajnavalkya or Naradat Jet alone a Manu 
or a Parasha I would have hornficd those great Law* givers. 

The control and reg*il!itioii n£ Trade; ttic protection and 
encouragement of industry apparently, of an abundant or 
appreciative market tor the private or individual producer. Nor 
was it possible to buy wage-slaves under a complete anarchy ol 
laisscjt-faire. Industries were protected uot by any ariiliciid 
"Fiscal Policv” and Tariff bolstering but by carcfiUIy drasvn up 
initial regulation and subsequent fostering of each craft, of each 
trade, of each process or product. Even Trade was nbl forced to 
to be directed or diverted into preconceived chamiek made Iry 
other considerations of State policy, Uil nevertheless, coinmercc, 
both domestic and foroTgn, was so conditioned and regulated 51 s to 
bring about the same result without any unnecessary interference 
with the normal directions of trade- 

in comparison with the State, the otlier Economic Or^nisa- 
tions, or inrtitulioiis. had a relatively more limited shai^ in 
regulating and conditioning the economic life of the commimity 
and m determining the standard or mode of living of the 
individual, The Vama-Ashratna-Dharma, t^ea to prescribe the 
social Statu»-Caste-by birth, and function by age, was all* 
perviiding. But the nature, and importance ii has been assigned 
by the Westeni student of this most complex institution is scarcely 
merited by the ancient Canon, even if it could be justified by the 
somewhat degenerate practice of a later day. Even Shukra- 
charya a legendary Treatise-writer long before the days of 
Chanakya, recognised that individuals were diffcrentialed* not !iy 
the accident of birth, bnt rather by their own merit and tiidr own 
doings* In the preceding Lecture mention has twen made of 
this ^pect aufficienlly, not to necessitate any lengthy diversbn on 
that point here. The most correct, the raosl favourable, and, in 
my view, the most Faitliful to ancient authority, picture of that 
instihdion would be a sort of OV'cr-all, sodetywdde Plan, regulating, 

Dfcscfibing. conditioning all fonus of work, all conditions of life, 

all means of assuring a given stajidard of welfare to tiic individual. 
This had necessarily to be ticxlble, adaptable to changing con. 


1. 5«e n, 


31 l t auikni NS. I. ) 
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diiions and cifcumstancesi and automatically adjostjible to the new 
currcnUand motive forces Its own working might develop or 
release. This aspect lias been already mentioned, and imy have 
to be referred to again. At tliis stage, thereforer we need not labour 

it further. .... . - . r n 

’I be more specifically Economic iristilutions^ wtucli iormed 
a sort 01 cross division over Varna-Ashrama-Dharma. into Guilds, 
Associations, Trade Unions, ]oint-3t(Kk Companies, took a 
mnri^ aclin-^e, a mom day-to-day part m regulating the life of 
the indi^'idual, and at the same time attending to the needs 
of the commiuiLty. The terms used jiist now tiavc been 
deliberately employed to convey a more lamibar, and. tiicrcforc, 
more easily intelligible, pidurc cl these seventl inslitaliofts, Tlic 
English expressions,—tlicmselves undergoing material clunge in 
meaning anil extent, in the course of ccnluries are, of course, m>t 
ex.ictly equivalent- But they correspond nearly enougtt for oiir 
purposes. Tlie S/freni, Giiwr. Huia, Jtiti, the Ofutna 

and tlieAfo.Viirii.~lbc /^uiim/amihadn.Haad clearly, immistakalily, 
a direct ecfJiTomic iuiu^tion, partictilaTly m rclivtion to Trade, 
Industry, work or craftsmansliip. These are defined or described 
by good authority below.^ 

That er(»p or^uii^ioa ms the ^hunuaerittiL feaiutv of the econottik 
syvtEm in ihe Hauryao asd post-Mauryan age oI Iiuliiin luatory it unplf ewidsiicnd 
by Kaalilya lay* duwo elnbocata rules roiiUil Lug tfaa refiuifttiOnB pt tb* dnilthi 
thftif control and super vkiou. He ev«a Buems to apprehenit ihoy migbr b« 
formiciable Mtagouists tp iho Cmttral anthority It (dt tmdaseksd, by ib* ray twt 
of their discqdioed solkbrtty. Out oldest Lsgisl, Gsutams. also teco^aha theb 
jmd funetuHi in the sodal ecootnny, (Geutama, XT 23r'3), 

iruiwH \ 

+*ffill Id ^fT.51 ^ spf i 

ITui gKHip was uaivemLi eRrM^tilfunet^ tad bards- 

rnsj^ tbwR^btmrm or cTidtaiii&D* merebam^ and laaktrSt eaili^rs asd loJdM^ 
Ev«n pri>stitm£^ wenfft thus qiigBxiisedi ils slso the hfiictk (Pasbaiiilits]k diOTsb* In 
thoiT cascf mt may titoi tlit to b< cwnlftrfarta *rf %h^ Samgks 

{ Cburcb ) d ibf FaiftfuL c. L Mutm IV 61, 

ST ll 

One ihould not live Id s State (:^et 7 1 } wbeie a Shudra » Kiog nor 
where one jnay be euirouiuled by the ineligiiitia, or be open to be pvciwheJmed 
by the Heretics, wbo have settled the territory by the CHandalu etc 

These Ciuliie wen sutonontoiis, with power to tme lhair (BsmbBrs, aod the 
nght to have their ConsUtuticio,—I^ules xnd Hoguktiouu,—forniolty recoffaised 
1^ the Stale, aod enlorutifale by Civil «i secular authority (cp. Vajaavslkya, 
ll 192), 

ti f3l I *W I'lfb-ii < J U| * 

^ ^ <113^ H 
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Corporate lifci in Town and Village was effidetitly organised, 
and universally at work. As the villa, the Mir, the mark, or manor* 
it was a characteristic of the aiicicnl Ar>’an civilisationi common 
to Europe and Western Asia,, including India. H had both a 
a political and an economic function. 

Oa the former side, it was the Conindl of thoiVillage Elders,* 
the most ancient cell of Local Self Government, among Aryan 
nations,—which, in the more important emergeodea of the State, 
had a right to be consulaled by the King, or the chief men of die 
Republic. In Towns it fonned the Municipal Council, which had 
similar pnvilegea of consultation, aid and advice in the larger 
afeirs of the State, while enjoying a real autonomy on their own 
level, in all matters of local government or a dm i n i s tratiom The 
Fattra fanapadas, as a living institution of India's working 
democracy, have been fully described and their functions, 
explained and Ulustiated in Jayaswal'a! Hindu Polity with a wealth 


SSuikraduuya tha estthlLalnnaat ef « MW Gitlhi, tfithquL 
noctloD hr tha State,—an echo ot the apprehan^ios of Cbanakya its to dte 
mlschievetis piSaibUitias ol these mi^W offssisattons against the ItnpetUl 
AuthoPty- 

tfw i 

»rTOnsj9 h ^ ll (Shukra NS. 1.30S) 

ThiMt guilds or afdooioiions unrm known ooder vorima natties; tCnijaydimi 
enmrwates thom Afl lollofrfl 

mfTTW t 

L «. Varga, Soipsya. Shnat, Vnis, Gana. Ssmuhaete. 

Theie tonns have so strict cosristeiit coDaotation ttuoughout the ages. 
Thas Vuge tL.it. doss] it a gnterie (ots. outr hu a da±i, or a Unioo. 
or 1 Cailtf proper. 

Goaa ta a c^ectioa ol tamiiies, wfakh leoy be aU oI a pvn Voma 
tC^l, in A ffi vvii piece I tlioiigh ann wn\M£ zneJiAs i| witfa VnAtb 
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of autbority and detail^ whicli cannot be unproved upon* 

In purely economic matters, they had effective juriudiction 
in the working of all the local sources of produdion, Agric^twre 
Ijmd Animat Husbandry, Arts and Crafts, Trade and Taxes, 
which made them an fndispenaahlc link between tlic Central 
Govcmmcnl and tiuj economic units in tiic country* or with the 
people as individual citizens or works. 

Their role in proper ordering of cortsumption, adequate* 
appropriate, and effective,—give ground for envy U) the modern 
enthusiast for the control of quality, quantity and prices of 
essential commodities, that not all our modem: scientific methods 
of supervision, regulation and control achieve. The ** Suntphtary 
Aau’s **, such as they were,—were, likewisei enforced tiirough 
their aid; while the assurance of suitable work to each individual, 
competent and capable of working was not the least of tlieir 
econoimc duties and responsibilities. Thdr place in Guilds—the 
Craft Guild as well as (be Merchant Guild, is difticnlt to 


K&tyayanA defhiBs tils laflw u oD onned granp of tnetobets ef diSnrotit coiies. KOd 
bearing diHerant weapesn. 

nrar; ^ni^; 1 Katyayana Snirti Ed. by 

P. V. Kane, V 67$) 

Sb^i, on the other haod, xceordo^ to VUnaonliwBis, b a Coeponutoo 
ol mnnbas crl the seme ouifL—s Cmft Guild proper. 

'ttys Vijnuiealivai's on Ysjnattlkys It 192. ore 

Pt4(ii b moral, according In jayaniol, a petltlkal body; but 
mekea it a '‘group of merdianta and the lifao'*, WtiiJ* one miter ceils it il^e 
essocistion of elephant drivem or barse-riders 

Naiguna is a noo-eecoliir lerm ^moaning n bodr Of people who do sot 
■ocepi iha anthority of the Vedas, e. g- the Jaios and the Buddhists 

ji# 

wwifici 1 
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determine. But that they played an importaril part in the actual 
organisation and dfrtnbutinn of wnrb, mamtenance of prices: and 
standards, and securing of market, was unmistakable. 

MABRIAGES FAMIl-V, AtfT3 THE STATUS OF WOMEN. 

Family life, or Tribal bonds, were another side of the same 
shield, Tliey figure it is true, more prominently and particularly, 
as social institutions; bat their importance as integral parts of the 
socio-economic SYste.m, taken coilectively, b unmistakable, Kula 
ts the Family, not in tlie individualist sense of our present civilisa* 
lion, when the personal factor, the individualist maUi is more 
evident and stressed, but in the more archaic, and more Eibeml. 
sense of descendants of ii common ancestor, linked together by 
ties of blood as well as work, of proper^ os well as poaitioni in 
the general sclicme of society* Long sections, with uuiticrous 
injuctions arc devoted in tl^e principal Law Treatises, to the 
fonnatioJi and working of the Family; and a collection of 
Familieii. is the Gana, the Assemblage, which may he 


rUttHks^tianLon yiituvalkyA TL 192.) Mwtiuia {{Btzi3, Isowtsrer deilues thti term 
u “ Mefchants united a c^rsvaa'*. 

K^tyaysita. hon nlso. takes the mare mdepfladeat or un-sittioddx view, 
makiac a Nti^cum tn be a. body icada tiersona dmwt) ttem tbo Buna bows. 

W«f; I (V, 678, P, V. Kane's Editicnl, 

in ejes of a Braliidani tnay merui th« verptic^ or ptm-Btalimitflii 
Uko tbf) BuiMlitfiis or Jihm; and iIib repaid the C4^in|i1)td«nt by 
thfi WJOUA ol Bnihmimic faith by tba ^me term. 

Prof. Raiiga;swfiiny Aiyangitr ( ap. dt from wh™ *iruiiite work ihose 

beeti takon. fixptaias tbs Turfaiioiis la roeaaiog ^^s dm to etBox of 
tiiOO'^oatUTied-dttttCig v:hich these sbvi^bJ bodies changed llidr campofitiDn and 
fooctidns; or, alternatively, the Digest oompllcr? kept Vm tmdIUcdml ter^f without 
boia^ quito fU» of their exact sigaificance. 

I'be c q"Op pfa ttve soc^ wu ilm s form cofp<^atii)ii VVI7 vrel) kuown mad 
itmly ueri lu the Matuyan aad later Tndkia Empites. Is nsed 

In cfiltivattOD r btLfc that mode Into a emnb^na or syndicate of Tnerchante coTtsiiag 
B fivdi eammodlty whb a 'dew to reap unholy gomsi KMitifva; ^ouJiJ pcsalise such 

BWTCIBtiOtiA 


0>irH ^ ?nt*i II A,S. lV-2. 
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with ;i bact, a village or even more extonsive 
area. Heredity played more rniportant part in ancient life and 
social organisation than it seems to do to>day ; and so, herediloTf 
crafts or trades assured not only a measure of skill and crafisman* 
shipt it likewise guaranteed degree of fair dealing of commercial 
honesty and individual attention, which the worker offering his 
wares in tlie so-callcd " open Market need not guarantee and 
cannot afford. The place of woman and of the clrild, their work 
and education, the atteirtion to be paid to them and the place 
to be secured for them, were also assured more directly through 
the Family, which was a sodcheconomic unit of no mean 
significance in daily hie. 

At the risk of some seeming divergence or irrelcvanco we 
must add that the true place of Woman in the weh of Indian life is 
impossible to understand by tiiosc dominated and innnenced by 
ideals of personal freedom, even when they teadt for the male 
worker, to the wage-slavery of ll»c Victorian era, and for the 
wotnau worker, to Mrs. Warren's Profession. True, a famous 
passage of the greatest of our Law-givers, Mami, says:—*f 

IX .1) Woman does not dcscr^'c freedom j and mother 
equally categoric observation of Gautama holds 
Slit ^ t XVIIl—t ) i.e. A woman cannot discharge all her 
duties by herself. But so was man enjoined to have his fellow in 
tlie household yoke in the performance of all important sacrifices 
incumbent upon the Aryan Householder. The cbasic passage of 
Blravabhufi, which makes king janaka greet the wife of his friend 
the great sage Vasislito, KtirwJik 

itltlararama Charita IV-10) index of the reverence due to such 
(women from such exalted persons. It is but one of hundreds that 
can be quoted of the same type. One cannot, wc must not, dismiss 
as a mere exuberance of idealisation w'hen the diiiisfm&iH Parra 
of the hfaha Bhatafa :-(Chp. 46, w. S and 1$). 

fsm ^ jmifSni t 

fSnr ftiTT mn ^i^lftrsaRr i 
firijflBi « *T^ 01511 

" Oh King, ^ways should women be adored and petted; 
for where women are worshipped there the gods delight, They> 
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\n th« name of women, arc Uie Goddess Shri or LaksUmi— 
Goddess of wealtfv who should be honoured by all those dcsiniig 
prosperity; for the Goddess of wealth, honoured and upheld, takes 
the form ol women, Oh Bharat", 

And the said law giver, Manu, gives Uic measure of respect 
and reverence due to the mother as follows ; 

g f^wTrTT II ( Mami M. 145) 

"One must honour the principal ten times more than the 
(ordinary) teacher; one's father a hundred times more than 
the principal and the mother a Uiotiaatid tunes more tlian 

i\\t father" 

But even assuming this as a Bight of fancy by a warm hearted 
sage, the tord-headed Kairtilya lays down rules of work and rights 
or privileges of women hood wj\ich, bj' 110 stretch of sophistication» 
can be dismissed as mere idealisation- After describing, in his 
OOTi aphoristic vray. the ciglit recognised ftirmcs of marriage, 
Kautilya proceeds to lay down Ins rules regarding the property 
and maintenance of women. 

=5 snggvsTFr 1 

* (A. S. III. 2) 

Means of subsistence (Vritti) or jewdlcry (abadhya) 
constitutes wliat is called property of a woman. Means of 
subsistance, valued at about 2,000/- shall be endowed (In her 
name}. There is no limit to jewellery. It is iiO guill for the 
wife to make use of Ihts property in maintainiiig her son, her 
daughter-in-law, or herself, whenever her husband is absent in 
calamities, disease and famine, in warding off dangers, and in 
charitable acts, her husband, too, may make use of this property. 
Neither shall there be any complamt .igainst the enjoyment of 
this property by mutual consent by a couple who have brought 
forth twins. Nor sliail tliere he any complaint if this property has 
been enjoyed for three years by those who arc wedded in 
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accordance with the customs of the first four kinds of marnago* 
But the enjoyment of this property m the of G^darva and 
Asura marriages^ shall be liable to be restored together wiUi 
interest m it. In the case oF such nmriages as are called 
Rahhasa and Paisitaebaf the use of this property shall be dealt 
with as theft. Thus the duty of manlage is dealt 

Her rigid to certain forms of her property is expressly 
recognised by the great Social Economist, even when she becomes 
a widow' and chooses to remarry. It is interesting to note that in 
Chanakya's days fetnarriagfl of widows was permitted under 
certain contingencies — 

WR5=f m ( 

w 'ifei’ It A. S. HI. 2 

*» ff a hvisband either is of bad character, or is long gone 
abroad, or has become a traitor to bis King, or is tlkety to endanger 
the life of bis wife, or has fallen from his aiste> or has lost virility, 
he may be abandoned by his wife", 

Wotnen's right of action against her own husband is no less 
clearly recognised; while her right to work or self-support is 
expressly stated by tlic author of the Artha Shastra {TI ch. 23J 

■£ ■ 

The Superintendent of Weaving sliall employ qualified 
persons to imnufadnre threads fsutra) coats tVaraa), cloths 
(vastra) and ropes* 

I 

Widows, crippled women, girls# mendicants or ascetic 
women (pravrajitel, women compelled to work in default of paying 
fines (danda-pratikarini'i# mothers of prostitutes, old women 
servants of the King, and Prostitutes ( devadasis) who have 
ceased to attend temples on service, shall be employed to cut 
wool, fibre; cotton, panicle, (tula), hemp, and Hex 

















Wages shall be fixed according as the thread spun are fine, 
coarse, { slhula, 1. e. or of middle quality, and in prci|»rtion to a 
greater ot less quantity ntanufactured, and in considemfion of the 
quantity of thread spun, those (who him out a grater quantity) 
shall be presented with oil and bright cakes of rayrobalam fruits 
(tada-mala^kodvartanaih). 

They may also he made to work on holidays ( tithisbu) by 
payment of special rewards (pratipadanamanaib )* 

Wages shall be cut if, making allowance for the quality of 
raw material, the quanti^ of the thread spun out is found to fall 
short. 

Weaving may also be done by tliose artisans who arc 
qualified to turn out a given amount of work in a given time and 
for a fixed amount of wages. 

The duperintendent stiall closely associate wifii the work¬ 
men. 

Those women who do not stir out of their homes 
(Anishkasinyah), those whose husbands are gone abroad, and 
t hftsg who arc crippled, or girls, mayr when obliged to work for 
subsistance, be provided with work (spinning out threads) in due 
courtesy, through the medium of maid servanb ( of the weaving 
eftablishmenb). 

Those women who can present themselves at the weaving 
house shalli at dawn, be enabled to exchange their spmnings for 
wages (bhandavetanavinimayam). Only so much light as is 
enough to examine the threads shall be kept If the superintendent 
looks at tile faces of such women or talks about any other work, 
he shall be punished with the first amercement. Delay in paying 
the wages shall be punished with the middle amercement Like* 
wise, when wages are paid for ivork that is not completed. 

She who, having received wages* does not turn out the work, 
shall have her thumb cut ofL 

Those who misappropriate, steal or run away with (the raw 
materials supplied to them) shall be similarly punished. 


AacUnf af «5 

Full prohibition is thus made for wdows and orphan girte 
or TiPOtnen< who, for any other reason, being unable to maiotain 
themselves out of their own resourceSi were provided for by the 
State. Adcqtiatc precautions were taken to see that their modesty 
and propriety were in no way endangered (»y the necessity tlvey 
were under to go out for work. The philosophy of the Gita had 
long insisted, for the presetA'ation of the race, upon the purity of our 
women, and so the safe-guarding of women, tiieir person or property 
is not left altogether to the tender mercies of their men folk. 
Their rights to property were, as we have [ust seen, duly 
recognised. 

Even as regards the ao-calSed fallen wonied,-thc pro¬ 
fessional FUUs dr/oil?, Ivaiitilya has no hesitation to devote a whole 
Chapter in Book n for the proper protection and assurance of 
their just dues to these ujifortimate victims of our civilisation ( 
Modem States, even when they recognise the fach-the institution 
of Prostiiulion,'—and enforce regnlatious for regtsfration etc., are 
unable or unwilling, to seewre their personal safety from avoidable 
diseases or appropriate treatment wl«n siiffering for no fault of 
theirs, and their professional dues, in the full racasure and fearless 
manner the Mauryan sociologist frankly lav's down, A Ditni 
mondi Royalf dr Head of that Profession, was employed as a 
highly paid Court official, witii proper deputy and staff, and terms 
of service, or functions of office, which made her an ornament of 
the Court j and at the same time a protector of her class- The 
quulirications expected of her, as of any such practiHonerj in die 
first in stance, were i beauty, youth, and liberal accomplishments. 
The Fine Arts of Music and Dancing, were the chief amongst her 
many graces; for in tliese she u-as to instruct or supervise the 
education of oklier such women, at times even the ladies of the 
royal haremj manners and department, conversation and 
infomuitiou. ( She was not the lea.M important field for recruiting 
spies in times of war or peaces dress aiuS ornament, and most of 
tlio other 64 traditional Kalas, liad to be mastered. The classic 
case of Malavika, immortalised by the genins of Kalidasi or the 
noble devofion of Vasantasensi the deathless Heroine of the Clay 
Cart, leave no doubt of liie art*! and accomplishments expected of 
these women in those days. 
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ThowiSh paid as a High Court oCidal, aod honoured as a 
great social ornament, this Chief D&f^c dc plaisif was a Mrt o 
bondswomen, who was entitled, bowevert to redeem herseu, by a 
prescribed payment- If, even without giving up the professmn 
entirely, she chose to be the protegee of one person only, she w 
liable to pay a prescribed fine, or share out of her earnings to the 
State* As late as the time of the Vijayanag^ Empire, the revenue 
derived from this source was ennt^h to maintain the entire Police- 
force of that enormous city,' Wlicn youth had gone and beauty 
faded, women of this class, particularly in the Royal employ, 
given suitable work in the kitchen, or the storehouse. The Kin^s 
example wc may readily believe had to be followed by other 
patrons of the Profession. 

Of course, tliere were rights as well as obligations. The 
official Superintendent of the Profession regulated fees for 
their prtjfcssional services, and laid down standards of income and 
expendUure» as well as the Budget ol every member of lUo 
Profession. Needed outlay for personal adornment or attractive¬ 
ness was mi grudged j but extravagance of all kinds was sternly 
frowned upon, A Professional would be liable to fine, amerce- 
menl, or taxaUon. if she sold, ( except to her mother ) or morlgagcd 
her own property,—a regulation intended to ensure, probably, that 
she was not left unnecessarily destitute in V»cr old age. Definite 
fines, or penalties, were likewise prescribed for any offences she 
was led to commit against her actual or would *^be patrons* Bui 
what is much more interesting is that she was ver^- effectively 
safeguarded against the abuse of her person, her trust, or 
her ignorance by any of her self-seeking patrons. 

** VTheu A man , say’s Kautilya, ** has connection with a 
Prostitute aguinst her will, or with an immature person 
of that profession, he shall he punished with the highest 
amerccmcni. Even if the latter were a willing party to 
the connection, but under-age* the man would he 
pul1^shed'^ 

Docs our modern Ageof-Cousciit legislation apply to tlicse 
yictims of our commercial civilisation i 


Cp, Srffcfll—A Forgotton Empiiv. 
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*' Sitnilarly* ii a man keeps under confinement or abducts 
a Prostitutci against her wil)|. or disfigures her by 
cauatfig hurt, he shall be fined a 1,000 panas of more, 
raising uplo twice the amount of her ransom 
(48000 panas) according to the circorostajices^ the 
crime,^an<l the pc^don and status of the Prostltuic' - 

Do we afford any Pro/hylacdc service in our public clinics 
to those whom our individualist greed,—production for 
exchange—free of charge, ii only as a matter of national health 
msurance, and precaution ^aiiwt the spread of preveRtiblc 
disease? 

*' Wl«n a man causes hurt to a Prostitute appointed at 
court, he shall be fined thrice the amount of her ransom* 
11 he causes hurt to tier mother, her young dau^tcr* 
or tier servant he shall be punished with the highest 
amercenient 

What a model for our chadhands and oonistocks i 

“ For offences committed for the first time, punishment 
shall he tlie first amercement; twice as much for the 
second time; thrice as much for the third fime ; and 
for offences committed for the fourth lime, the King 
may appoint whatever penalty he thinks just and 
adequate \* 

The scales are .even; the dice are not certainly loaded 
against the abandoned and the unfortunate. 

Of course these regulations were not one-sided for and in the 
interests of the Public Woman only. Her patrons had also certain 
tights, and she. too was liable to severe punishment for denial 
or infnicUoii of those righb, The point, however, to be hooted is 
the realisation, by this supreme Realist, Our ancient Treatise 
writer, of the true position and function of this Profession, without 
aoy squamishncss. The unblinking realism of the sage and tlie 
tliinkcr, Arcliitect of the Empire and Minister of the State, le^ls 
him to insist upon fuU re^traliou of each practising Professional, 
making it incumbent on the practitioner to supply full information 

1 t KauU^yn Book 11* CJ^ p- 124—5). 
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to the official Sapcrintcndtiit regarani- her daily reaeipls, and 
prospects, as ako the particular individual under soW 

protection she may be hr the lime bemg. Thss was as much _ 
tier own pcotcc^ion^ as for the public safety, as mne in ^ 
immediate interests of the Exchequer as for the long-range 
of our family life and social activity. Prostitute n-as not only 

an effective safety-valve for domestic mfdicity* or 
maladjustment; she a puldic serv’anl, a court official, a beallU 


insurer. 

After tliis long but unavoidable tltgrcssion, let us revert to 
the considejallon of the various kbids of corporations known vn 
ancient India. The Gana, die Tribe or the Assemblage. on 

the other band, of more administrative or political signibcancc. 

In an age wtien religious sentiinent came into ascendant, the 
became, a religious organisation, winch was. with tlie Jains and tlie 
Buddhists merged into tlic San glia. 


Tlie most conspicuously Economic, the most directly 
ductive, institution wav that of Property. Private owtier^ihip m 
most of the primary forms or means of producing new iveallh 
seeitis to have bc(?rt rocogiuscd from the cartic^l tiines* - though 
tlierc seems to be considerable difference of informed or autliori- 
tative opinion as regards the sovereign nglits of ovcrlotdsbip in 
f.and. l*aud was» indeed, the most considerable form of wcaltii- 
production. It was. ^ the same Umu, the most important «>upce 
o( public revenues, even when owned or cultivated by private 
people. There seem to be two main ideas forming the. root justi- 
ficaUon of property rights in land,-for the Iting ^State) the 
pmtectionij, and security he afforded to the actual tiller oi tiie soil, 
and for the individual cultivator the mere fact of cultivating, includ¬ 
ing clearing of waste land and settling upon it We have already 
noted the eight forms of acquiring property in land accepted by 
our ancient law-givers- 


We arc, in this place, not concerned with Agricultural 
Production, and the laws governing it. ilv enunciated in our ancient 
Treatises. Tlmsc will be briefly noticed later. In this stage we 
are concerned with the Rights cf Property .-holding, using, expir¬ 
ing, selling, tnortga^ng, or transmitting such rights by devolutioa 
or inheritance. The following discussion is. accordingly, confined 
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only to tlwt aspect of the subject, L c. tbe Rights of Property m 
ancient India, with special reference to the pnm^ fonns, or 
sources, of Production, tike land, forests, mines, herds, treasure* 

trove, flowing waters ctc- 


BhattasvaminT in his commentary on Kauiilyaa ArthaShastrat 
gives the following Verse, categorically asserting the Iordship,- 
tlic ownership^ in land as vested in Uie l^g. or the Stale; 


** The King U the Urd of Land, (Bhutui) and (flowing ) 
water as held by those wdL versed m the sciences . Similarly 
liouse^holders (those with a family) are equally entitled to-w have 
an equal right, io-all other forms of wealth (or sabstance) . 

As against this. Itatyayana holds 


ftriw-TP r ’Tfrnrr 3 li 

11 (Quoted in Viramilrodaya 
Rajantti). 


*' The Kmg is known to t» the lord <if tiic eartlt { 1 but 

never of any other substance (form of wealth). And of its fruit. 
(yield) he (the King) may take one^sirth. and no more. As 
individuals live on the land (tiui real o^mcrship belongs 
to them, while) the ownership of Kings decUreti in the Slwsteas 
consists of the sixth portion of the products or assessment due 
to good or bad occasions. 


In lus very illuminating Treatise on .dmien/HiWn 

the late Shri Kashi Prasad Jayaswl takes very cmphati^ly tiie 
view that there was no shch linng. in ancient India, as FeucUl over- 
lordship over all lands, or even eminent domam of the English 
Common Uw. in land, lie is uncauivocally the champion trf 
absolute right of private property in land; and tgnOTes, or ejcplanw 
awav. the many texts in Stuikra, Kautilya, Mnnu.^^vatkya. and 
other authorities, which indicate vciT clear and efTective linatabons 
on the rights of individual ownership of such pntnary screes of 
new wesltli production. A scholar in the tradition of R. L. Dutt. 
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and bred in tlic pftnnantmtly settled ^amiiidari Province of Bitiar, 
wc can easily understand, even if one cannot share, thia 
clwmpionship of private ownership of land, in Sliri Jayaswal. 

prof, Rangaswatny Atyangar, though equally a believer in 
the tlieory of private property in land, is fairer in tliat he adds a 
learned appendix giving ancient texts and modern authorttiesy for 
as well as against, the theory. 

It is impossible to go into all these,-and many more that can 
be found on cither side of the fence, within the liiniled scope of 
these Lectures. Suffice it, therforc, to note that:— 

(1) There is no dispute as to the State or collective owner- 
ship of mines and minerals, including metallurgical industries, 
according to the Artha Shastra. Sec ante p, 11, 

Kautilya on this says 

" He shall carry on mining operations and manufactures, 
exploit timber and elephant forests, oiler facUities for cattle breed¬ 
ing and conunercc, construct roads for traffic both by land and 
water, and set up market towns (panyapattana) < A. S. II I). 

(2) There is likew’ise little dispute about buried Ircasure- 
trove-f'S^'i^ on private (?) land. (Gp. Kautilya fV, 1, );- 

iwiuft |5nQ: 1 3^ ^viFt t 

A buried treasure if it ts less tlvan one lakh, should go to the 
King; if it Is less than a sixth be given to the tinder. 

(3) Wliether or not there Is State ownership of land, tiiere 
is no question about the right of tlie State to tax land:— 

Clianakya is quite positive as regards landownership who d* i 
not cultivate their land properly and so avoid adequate tax pay¬ 
ments. lu such casesi he allows cultivation by wage earning 
labourers attached to the village or even by capitalist farmers 
(Vaidehaka ), in order to secure for the State, best that could be 
got from the land. On the other liand, If ttse cultivators paid thelr 

regularly, the State may give them concession in the shape 
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ri 

o! seeds, ploughing cattle and even credit or capital during the 
process and period of cultivationt 

(4) As regards ^fts of land bj the King, Kautilya lays down:- 
“ Those who perform sacTihcee (rtvifc X spiritual guides, 
priests, and those 1 earned in the Vedas shall ^ granted. 
Brahmadeya lands yielding sul&cient produce are 
caempted from faxes and tines ( adandakarani). 

But these ^gifl or enam lands given to be alienated except 
to the same class of people who are free from taxes. These sort 
of restrictions on alienation of land is significant of the bind of 
property if any allowed in the primary form. 

Again the same authority adds:— 

Lands prepnred fOr cnfdvation shall be given to tax¬ 
payers (Karda) only for life tekaponisbikanih Unprepared 
lands shall not be taken away from those who ore 
preparing them for cultivation.'* 

1 ( A. S. 11.1) 

The fact that it Is given only as a life tenure is further 
evidence of limited private ownership if any, in agricultural land.^ 
Immediately after this pas^e the ^me authority adds". 

Lands may he confificaled from those who do noi 
cultivate them, and given away to those who would 
cultivate them, presumably for life tenure only. 
Alternatively, th.^ can be cultivated on a ccHipeiative 
basis or capitalist farmers tvafdebakai who wdT make 

tt’’ 

best use of such lands"^ 

St^^F3 I 

9T • ( A, S. II. 1 ) 

(5) There is, sintiUrly, general ^reement among ancient 
authorities as to the limitation of the rights of ownership, reg^ding 






^2 AficftfnJ Ft'Ortowiiis 

ttienation <if land/ cutting dowm trees on land, maint^ce of 
pashire-lands. or water-cmirses and Irrigation works by public 
enteiprisei as part of tbc diUtes of the King. 

(ft) •Restriction on the entry itijo cuUivafors, villages of 
undesirable elements including tlic King's soldiers. 


SLAVERY 


We cannot begin considering this ancient, universal, abomin- 
abk, institution better than Iry quoting a passage from tlie Cambridge 
History of Indiai an authoritative modenv work by foreign scholars. 

"Tlie slave or servant was an adjunct in all Uouseliolds able 


I " For ciUtiiilE oil thft ttm-JBi tproutejd flowsr ^ or diady 

tns ia the parks new a citjr, a ftna 6 fibaU he imposed: Iw coUu« off 
the minor bnindw,ot the saaw tree, 13 panes and tof tuttitte off biff braiidui*, 
24 panks uhall t» tetflei Cultiseoff tHe trunk* of tho same diall be puntslied 

with the nuddlemtur Mwacentent. . „ * a. 

In the ease of pbnta whadt W flow-we, fraibit m provide siudo, half of the 


shave fines shall be levied. 

The same fines shdl be levied io the CMo of trees that he*? powa la pboaS 

of pilgrimage, forests of hmmitji, or cteiuftitoii or htiriaJ gnsiiidt 

For similar oflentat* oonunilled in condejiion >vith the trees which maik 
boundaries, or which am wonhippea ot observed {chaitjesbvnlaJtshitashn dm), OT 
irtos which an grown in the king’t foreils. dwiMe the above finea shai! be toviwl . 

HVtOT: I . I yrtTPaTSf' 

«f SjJOfT ^ ^ ( A. S, III. 19 ) 

nnnoTi srmiri, I 

( A. S. IL I ) 


And sept SbuktufShiskmUUi V, 8 f,Si.) 

ft^TT iFtfeii ww f^r^fn» 

wm !f w?TTft it 

No iffl ii li*)*- enter a I’lllage onless for same bnaiitess of the Kmc, ami so 
that no trouble is caused to the vQLicefs. 
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to commnitd dofiiestic service; IxU slaves do not appear to Have 
been kept, as a rule, in ^re»t numoers, eittier in the house, or, as 
in the West, at mining or work, Tlvcir treatment 

diflered, of course, according to the disposition and capacity of both 
master and slave. Thus \vc find, in the Jaiaftus, the slave pelted, 
permitted to learn writing and handicrafts, besides his o^inary 
duties as valet and footman. But of actual tlbtreatment tiiere is 
scarcely any mention... we do not meet with nmaway slaves'*^ 
Cambridge History of India (p. 205 V 

The institution of slavery, as a source of free labour, seems 
to have been unknown in ancient India, if we are to believe forei^ 
observers, like Megastlienes, or our own writers of Dharma^ 
Shastras or Aitha-Sliastras. Certaiuty, slaves exposed regularly to 
mbtimati treatment of unredeemed cruelty and relentless exploita- 
tiim, as cfuractcristiC of liio ancient Greek and Roman slavery, or 
still worse, of the slavery in America, are unknown. Mann 
recounts 7 causes of slaveryManusnmti Vlll* 415. 

*' One whose dag (in battle ) lias been taken away (i. c. one 
who has been tlefeatcd ), one ivho has been accepted { or been 
reduced to) slavery by greed or devotion, one who has been born 
of a iKindsw'oman in one's own bouse, one who has been purchased, 
or vue who has been made a present of, or been inherited from 
one’s ancestor, or one who lias been punished ( for some offence > 
into a sentence of slavery, these arc the seven wombs (fountain 
springs) of slavery ”, 

Though, in this authority, purchase and present, conquest and 
laW'imposed penalty, are mentioned as the sources of slavery, the 
institution, in the sense in which it flourished in ancient Greece or 
Rome, or more modern America or the British Colonies, did AtA 
exist in this country. Liberal Kings, like Akbar in recent times, 
always strove to make the woes of the vanquished as light and 
bearable as possible ; and so one of the first reforms they aimed at 
was to abolish u'ar'born slavery. Even those otlier classes of 
slaves, such as those actually piircliased for money and those made 
present of, inherited or acquired because born of one’s ow'n bonds- 
woman, had a status not materially different h-om lliat cither of a 
man’s wife, son or free wage*car]ilng ) worker, for in the very next 
verse Manu holds:— 

10 
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vrrfi ^ ^ftr.' 

^^^^^RTTJ^^T *rwr?> ^^ssni i ( Manu Smriti VIll, 416 ) 

One's wifCj Son and Servant ("Dasa) arc all tlirce without 
any wcallh of Uicif own, i. c, what they earn goes to the husband* 
father, or the master (employer) the ease may be , 

In a Famous, pithy passage, Kaulilya observes;— 

nnt^ (A. S. II. 1) 

" Those who ignore the claims of their slav'cs (Da^), or 
hired labourers (AliitaJjas), and relatives, sliall be taught tlicir duty . 

The same authority devotes a whole, long chapter of Itis 
authoritative work to *' rules regarding slaves and taboure^s‘^ The 
very juxtaposition of these categories,—even apart from the 
nature and tenor of the rules laid down,-indicates die tmo 
nature of tiie Dusa. {translated into English slaves). He 
postulates (bat no Arya can be a slave.* And none* not even 
a Shudra, who is not bora a slave, can be sold or mortgaged into 
slavery by his kinsmen, on pain of heavy penalties. If strangers, 
- non-kinsmen - do so, they incur still heavier pains and penalties, 
rising even upto capital punishment for the lowest sirttium of 
offenders. If any Arya ii mortgaged for liis life, to tide over family 
troubles, or to find money needed to pay court fines, or to recover 
the (confiscated ) household implcmenlsj liis relatives were bound 
to redeem him as soon as possible, especially ii he the person 
thus selling liimself into slavery was a youth or adult capable of 
giving assistance. 

Ktmaway slaves, if captured, would be condemned to slavery 
(or life; but if not captured his freedom was unquestioned. Evci-y 
slave was entitled to redeem or ransom himself, from his own 
comings or by his own work. U a slave worked without prejudice 
to his master’s work, he was entitled to keep liis own earnings, as 
also toe inheritance he got from his parents, and therewith to regain 
lus freedom, "nto ransom, redemption price, was not to exceed 
the price originally paid for acquiring a slave, or the amount of tlic 
Court fine for which he has been reduced to that state. 

Any one who defrauds a slave of his money, or deprives turn 
of his privileges which ite can exercise as an Arya, shall be 

(l)il ^TCrtTW: I C A. S, III, 13 ) 
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puoished wilii tialf tlie fine leviable for etjstaving for lifo 
an Arya. Bui while tilts may smack of a sense of race 
superiority, though the term Arya included all the three upper 
classes which made tiie bulk of tiic populalloti of those days, at 
least, the strict provisions ajijalitst prilling a slave to any dirty or 
degrading work, or defiling the person of a slave ^rl, are eloquent 
of the real nature and status of sla%'es in Ancient India. Says tiie 
author of the Arttia Shastra III, 13,-— 

wiiwpt m 

Employing a slave to carry the dead, or to sweep ordure, 
urine, or the leavwgs of food j or a female slave to attend on her 
master while he is bathing naked, or hurting or abusing him or 
her, or violating the chastity of a female slave, shall cause tire 
forfeiture of the value paid him or her. 

Violation of the chastity of nurses, female cooks, or female 
servants of the class of joint cultivators, or of otlwr deaenption 
shall at once earn their liberty for them. 

Violence towards an attendant of tugh birth shall entille him 
to run away. 

wis^mrt i ’rtrrot 

i 

When a master has connection with a nurse, or pledged female 
slave under his power against her will, he shall be punished with 
die first amercement; for doing the same when she is under the 
power of another, he shall be punished with the middle auiGrcemenl. 

qvn I (A, s. ni. n ) 

When a man commits, or helps another to commit, rape 
with a girl or a female slave pledged to him, he shall not only 
forteU the purchase, value, but also pay a certain amount of money 
(Shulka ) to her^ and a fine of twice die amount of Sulka to the 
Government, 
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Because of these regulation** there were neitlicr Mnlaltocs 
or haU-brcctls, in ancient India, such as are complicating the social 
life of modern America, that recognised no rights for the slaves, 
nor placed any lituil lo the license of their masters- 

monev economy 

The introduction of Money Economy, in place of kind, seems 
to have l^eo imm emorial m India, TheVedic hynins abound in 
references to Pana, - standard coin in universal use for a tong time 
in the country. - and the Pattis or Hrosc who dealt in the ^mc. to 
which reference has been made earlier in this Series. The Sukrn- 
Ntti, the hiiastra and other works, of tins g^nrt eontahi 

detailed tables of relative values of different coins. 04‘ different 
weights of precious metals; and modem researches regarding 
ancient Indian coins, by sctiolars like Rapson or Cunningham amply 
corUirro the presence from time inuncmonal of Money Economy 
in India. 

We cannot, therefore, accept the view of some Western 
Schobrs, who consider the Money Economy in India to liave arisen 
from the exigencies of Foreign Trade settlement fcft the trtlancc 
of payments as between nations liavbg lo he made m some 
uttiversally acceptable and imperishable medium, - like gold or 
silver. In Uic Section of these Lectures dealing with Trade in 
ancient India, whether intenial or foreign, this poiiil will be dealt 
with turtlier. Here it U enough to add that Vanijyam is an 
important section in the earliest Treatises on Vaita, or Itic science 
of National economy; that in tire Corporate Organisations, men- 
timied above. Craft and Merchant, or Traders* Guilds occupy an 
iniportant place; tltat accumulations of huge stores of ready money 
are mentioned, time and a^n, in our classic literature, the Jataka 
tales, and even Rock Inscriptions from the days of the Mauryan 
Empire. 

Under these conditions, it is impossible to ignore the presence 
of Money Economy in ancient India* and the famillarUy of the 
people with its workers. Wages were e-vpressed in terms ol 
money, as also detailed prices of innumerable commodities. That 
could not liave liappencd, unless Money was a common well-known 
medium of exchange. The mystery of its regulation appears to 
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have been thoroughly mastered by the author of tl»e Niti Shastra.' 

Tlic Superintendent of the Treasury and of Uio Mini have no less 
Important place tlian the Minister of Finance himaclf- 

In anoUicr place (Shukra K-S. IL 8447) the same auttiorityf 
vsrriUng about the various Ministers of a Constitutional King, speaks 
of tiie Amatya or Minister of Revenue and Agriculture and 
SMUCOM/ru or Minister of finance in the same verse; ■ 

4iiu ^ ^ n (Slmkra &JSi fl> 86 ) 

hi Book II alone Kautitya has several chapters in the Artha* 
Shastra giving detailed regulations about the Mint the Treasury, 
Tolls and Taxes in cash, awd Accounts. 

The adoption and wide prevalence of Money Economy, and > 
the great importance atlaclied to Trade as an integral factor of they 
national prosperity, did not, however, commercialise the Indian 
civilisatitm into an unmitigated frenzy of Mammon worship. Pro-] 

^ duction-for-uso was not lost sight of, even dtiough Productiott-for-'i 
ejrchange liad to be attended to- Tlie regulations of ttie Guide, as, 
wcU as of the State, saw to it that the demands of quality, of uUlity. 
and of artistic cndtamanslup were not sacriliced to Hie requirements' 
of quantity, or the needs of the unknown ultimate consumer. The 

duties of the Superintendent of Commerce,'as laid down by the 

Artha Shastta, not only prevented or minimised chances of deceit 
or undue advantage taken of the buyer by the seller; it also ensured 
tliat prices were not caorbitanl or unconscionable; and that the 
material, tU style, quality, or measure corresponded prcc^ly to 
the terms of the bargain. Mercliants who combined to create a 

"comer''in a given commodity, and interfered gravely mih the 

norma) functioning of the Price Machine, were open to heavy 


1. Cp* Sbultr* NiU U* 

^ fS ft 

2. Cp. A.SLIl, l6ifcW^. 
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ptmlsitmcnts. More than one aDciciit Jurist, EcDnoinist aiut poll* 
tical writer insists, m more tl-uin one place, on thtsit cardinal 
principles of sound trading. They realised the real origin and 
iiUimate jusilftotion of all commerce,-Us rcactioii on increjtsin^ 
production, and, through it> of increasing emplc^ment for skilled 
MS well as unslcilied labour, capital, and the natural resources of 
the land, - including the talent for njanagement and enterprise 
available within the countr)i% In contrast with the KfX century 
notion of Trade being due to the difference in comparative costs, - 
cost'measurtid in terms of money only, - the attitude of our ancient 
writers seents to have been more penetrating and unth due perspec¬ 
tive, Trade, therefore, flourished in all agiis of Indian History, not 
at the cost of Trade but side by side witii, the indigenous industry 
and all other sources of producing new wcallli. 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 

Having considered the Institutions, and Organisations that 
affected, directly or indirectly, the economic life of tlie couiitry, let 
us neat cast a glance at the actual operation of tire Production and 
Distribution of llic new wealth produced. We can but giire the 
merest outlines of these processes, though, the IVeatisie overflow 
with the minutest details. What we call Laws of Production or 
Distribution will have to be inferred from these observations. 

More tlian one Chapter is devoted by Kautilya to tlic organi¬ 
sation of Production, as also to the diflerent kinds of return to the 
several factors engaged in those operations; and other writers, of 
the Dharma and Nibshastras; are no less prolific and expUett on 
tlie subject. Wc slinll notice, very briefly, the working of the 
principal agents of production, and the return enjoined to each 
of these. 

The basic factors of Producing new wealth are easily idcntifi- 
' able in the terms more familiar today; and tlie treatment of each 
by the Ancient Masters is no less satisfactory. Land, the source of 
all raw materials for industry,-manufacturer-and, still more 
important, of food stuffe; Animal Husbandry, or stock-breeding, If 
not for food purposes, at least for use of att animal by-products 
and for tlieir service in haulage and help in the process of cultiva- 
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tiojj; Forests, yielding Soma, drugs, fruits and wood for ships and 
houses, and for vehicles of all sorts, not to mcnhoEi weapons of 
war and arts of peace; Mines and Minerals - in fact all the primary 
sources of wealth, liave been carcfultyi estviiistivcly considered in 
their lay>out, tJ^dr uHtisation and elicitation. Wc have already 
referred to Uie rights of private property in land, with tlieir 
essential tiniitations; and corresponding rights of the State in Fish¬ 
eries, Mines and Minerals, and metallur^cat Industries, subject 
to detailed regulations about the kind of labour to be employedj 
the type of manufacture to be based upon such produce, and the 
market for the wares made out of it* The following few extracts 
from the standard Treatise would serve to slmw the detailed and 
exhaustive shtdy of everything appertuniug to the art and Science 
of ttie Settlement, cultivation and Development of land, of Mines 
and their Exploitation, of Forests and their utilisation. 

Speaking of Hie initial Fomtaiieti of ViUagt^'' Kautilya 
advises the Kitig wlial sort of’ people should be settled 
in new villages, what aids concessions or facilities shciuld 
be given them, what charges levied upon them, and how such lands 
should be held and worked by them. The very first proposition in 
ti^e chapter is significant i— 

'* Either by inducing Foreigners to emigrate, or by causing 
tiie tiiickly populated areas of his own State to send out 
their surplus numbers, villages may be built, eiiher on 
new sites, or on old ruins.*' 

Here is sound advice for dealing witl) important population 
sudt as wc have Itad recently in some parts of India, due to tlie 
influx of Refugees following upon the Partition of the country, 
ft has also more than a hint at a solation of the Surplus popula¬ 


te Sm A.S. particutni'ly Booh II, Ch. IS' 
2. A.S Booh n. 1. 
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jion in any par( of Ihc State, or m the State as a whole.* A close 
study of onr nticient UTitet^ will not fail to reveal tlieir profound 
apprecalion of the problem of Food and Population, long before 
Malthns touched off Ida pessiinislic note on the evils of excessive 
population. The remedies suggested arc, even noWi worth consider¬ 
ing by States and statesmen In a like situation, ItedamaUon of 
waste lands, which must have been conslden^le in those days 
when Population liad still not outstripped the means of livelihood 
available from tiie primary source of food supply, and the injunc- 
tioiis about the optimum number of people to be settled on such 
lands,* the term of land tenure for sucfi settled population,—for 
life of the iiiimediate settler^ ( A, S. II. t ) and the 

provision of the necessary seeds, tools, labour, oo-opemtive 
organisation, manure and water, not to forget roads and irrigation 
works, rotation of crops, harvestiDg and storing of yield, arc 
amazing in their minuteness; 


1, Our Econottitats entertiiia uo dread sa^s ibrngaswamy, “ of # 
Grovfing population l Etnd q,ualte in support Vbdic 

ginmvlft offtil^T^Tr ^ K R, V. X. K5.45) 

(End the eblUr diuituai of the Mtduthbanita: (XII 11CU31 
W % II 

It is true the purpose of marriage was:— 
irai^ 11 Ragliuvamsha 1.7) 

2 . But RvBn if ill tlioie werie nM nfraid of pdpuljitidn^out^^jinmg 

food-supplyi tiilnkin:^ and lilm were nofe tin&wAro (rf the problem 

of ntimhm inarttibLe in uy pfOf^seriiius ^TtUTtiitiity^ Ho 

has rorbkbkn seUbmeot ol people In to frequent famiDes« thiem 

and will) beests^ N«llt:3i to wM ha was equally miudlti] of the health anil ^trengtli 
or qnaJiiT cl thepopiibtiim: m 4 also the utllily of numhm in times of war. 
Eep- Book VIL £t pp- 395-1^7 }. It ie also imponaut to add tliat the VafitoMhmmit 
Dh4fmti nntoinntitSaily helped |o euard Bgainst biictembla Lucreasc of nuiubei^ by 
limiting the period for ptocreatioi]* by enforced widowhood «fid cotnaeqiiHJi 
harraimesfi for a. targe namber of womai ; and by itpoa die duty of 

every one to provide for tib dapenrkutt- 

( A, S. IJ. I ) 

The problem of Eugenics «m alienikd to by our ancleai writes through tbeir 
Msrrioge nod Divorce taws. See Monu lit or IX. 
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The protection of the thus settled and developed 

occupies the attentioA of the writer^ no less thoroughly iliao the 
provision of tl;e necessary facilities and accessones of good cultiva¬ 
tion and proper production from land. Only a limited quantity 
of Free Gifts of are permitted,—to those who perform 
sacrifices or act as spiritual guides, priests and schoIarSf who make 
a return in kind/ But these Brahmadeya lands cannot be 
more than would suflice to provide an easy mainfenance for them 
and their families. Under those conditions, such lands would be 
exempted from taxation, fines or other dues of the State. 

All other lands, prepared for cultivation, must be given to 
tax-payers; and that for life only.* Unprepared, undeveloped, 
lands must be left with those who are developing (hem, presumably 
Mcmpt from taxation at least while tlic process of development 
is not completed. But the lands of those who ocgleet tliem 
may be taken from tticm and given to others who properly 
attend to the cultivation J or such lands may be cultimed 
by village labourers or co-operatively. Even those village 
officials.—or, for the matter of that, Central officials, who c. g. 
Superintendents, Accountants, Gopas (cowherds), Sthaoikaa 
(Local officers), horse-trainers or messengers, veterinary surgeons 
(Anikasthas) or PhysiciaJis, who are endowed with lands 
in the village, pay taxes in kind, i.e. by their sen-ices; and lest 
these intlirect payment be evaded or endangered, it was clearly 
laid down that such lands could not be sold, mortgaged, or other- 
wise alienated in anyway * In newly settled places or reclaimed 


1. 

t ( A. SJI. 1 ) 

tei «r 55: 1 i wwnn 

I uftsTffi I ( A. S. Ill, 10 ) 

2. orq^n t 

(A. s. ri. 1) 

3 . i ^ 1%: i m,* 

I ( A. S. 11. 1 ) 

TO ffiirniwnwirq i (A. S. 11. 1) 
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Ijinds, taxes may be excused fof a time»^ Cart was also taken 
Uiai Jio obstruction to ihe work of the cultivators should occur 
either by coming into the village of certaio distractions or by 
depredators whether beasts or human beings. 

Encouragement of AgricuJlwe, even on lands in private 
handSi was assured by a tumiljcr of faciliheSi conc^sjOitSi or 
advantages, specifically enjoined to be provided for such lantla by 
the State.* It was for this purpose that lands^ in Ihe han(^ of 
those who were neglecting them,—the common evil of hereditary 
Landlordism,— could be taken away and given to those who were 
certain to cultivate them much better.* We have our tnodem 
laws against Land Alienation to non-Agricultural classes J but, 
both iit conception and in administratiOTt, tliese laws have operated, 
not so much to increase productivity from land by securing real 
interest in the tiller ot the soil, so as to keep out certain classes,— 
or castes,—from iiolding. owing or titling land. This only prevents 
lands from getting the necessary capital, scientific knowledge, or 
experienced tcchniciuc tn the process of cultivation- The ancient 
Economist of India saw to it that no hereditary rights, nor any 
Royal favotiritisni came in the way of proper attention to this, tt>e 
most fruitful and undying source of producing new wealth.* By 

1, atgufq^ET^t I 

t (A. S, IL I ) 

on^r? SWti I !ivii+^winHPxi ^ i 

^ nk -1 ^ I W 

(A. S. IL I ) 

3. ( ( A. S. U. 1 ) 

4, i 

It 

wrA: dlftrni \ 

(ffiminr H 
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the $aiAe rea&onmgi no one wns permitted to keep away from any 
Labour on land, which has been undertaken aa a co*operaiive 
enterprise. The primary aim cif such mitmehons was to ensure, 
through the ever increasing productivity of land, the iruuntenance 
of the King's or tire Public Treasury, And, for that end, not only 
were tax-remissions to be granted to those who were bringing new 
lands under the plough; but even after thfa reclaroatory or 
preparatory stage was ovetf the Sfcdc had to treat die agriculturist 
as a good father treats his children.* Long before the English 
poet wrote it» the Indian Statesman had realised Uut ill would 
fare the land where the peasantry was starved out of existence. 

The handicaps of Agriculture in India were, likewise^ fully 
known, appreciated and adequately attempted to l>e remedied, so 
tliat the land should not fall too early or needless victim to what 
we would nowadays call the Law of Diminishing Returns. The 
need for regular, sufficient and timely rainfall vras felt, as keenly 
as in our oivn times.* 

The dnceiiainty, uneven distribution, and somefimes utter 
shortage of this water, was felt enough by tlic farsighted 
Economists to insist upon proper means of IrrlgatioiL* 

Wells, tanks, reservoirs, and larger Inigahim works were 
enjoined as a public duty, from which no King, no Ruler, could 
obtain exemption.* All the facilities needed for those cultivators, 


I Sh AeW p. 34 Foot^ta 3^ 

2. t (B, G. [II, 14) 

% { A S. IL 24 ) 

3. H I «i *S'^ I in t 

ll ( Shukra NS. L 300, 301 ) 

4. gjTwrewn i 

«pA: * 

m(n?raT«^«Fsr \ 

gn^TT- II (Shufera NS. IV. 4, dO, 61) 
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who cDutd themselves^ In such mattef5| by their own c^opeTahve 
ciEort, were to be aiTordeil all facilities, as given in Arlha Shaslra. 
Huilding roads and keeping them free From robbers, wild beasts, 
and other dangers of the times were an ei^ual obligation of the btatei 
which every writer on the subject insists upon.* Proper marketing 
facilities, seed, cattle, implements and manure, needed by the 
cultivator if lacking, had also to be provided by the State.* 

The common pests of Agriculture* locusts, floodsj famines, 
wild beasts had to be guarded against effectively* Public 
granaries,'storing, food grains sufficient for Orree years had to be 
set up to serve as a real insurance against deaths from sheer 
starvation* 

On crown lands proper, there is specific injunction to 
employ an officer, whom we would nowadays describe as an 
Agronomist, or Agricultural Scientist * 

He mtul be possessed of a ksovledige of ttte ndeoce of Af tied (are, deaiins 
with the plaatiBff of bushss (uul trees, or aided bf thoH who an trained in surh 


StfrTffPJf fl < A. S. IL I ) 

[o aftother oonnectian Artha Sbastra also speaks oi Jejid routes froeda) end 
water ways, and compares their relative ecaboaiy and utility. Id Book Hr Cb. 4 
he says 

riRiT i 

la Book ni. Cb^ IQ he deiscrities the vatioae ways in wbicb roade can b« 
ebBtiuctad, and details ptmishmeiitt or remedies for the sants. 

£ See Fnot-'Note 1 abova^ 

3, i 

jmtrreurwTWPf H (Malavikagni V, 70. Com.) 

'Wt-ilfi'u )l (Shukra NS. IV. 3. 36) 
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«i;iMR3e$. Tlw Soperiatatide&t 0( AgricBltiire «^^ll in dne tiniv, collect ib« i«d» 
oT &U kinds «t sraio, lbw«n, vegstablefi rooti. v&itikyn Cfniiu csoepm} bbte 
prodflchig plam snd cotton. He almil oinplor ehmee. kboonn and prtsnners to 
SOiv unib oa (Town loDds itbiak have hwn oftan and well odtlvated. Aajr lack 
ol oe othsr oBcneuty traplemenis or oi hoUacki shall not oooie in 

rbe wap ol these dntiea. Nor ehail any dalay be causod lo tbeni ia procurinv the 
aid ot blickfinlths* bocwii tope-wiaker*, saaka-satcliitfs etc. 

Tbifl U a frea mjderai of the tines of ShamshastryV trsnslaiioo of the 
test of tbe Arttim SHastn. 

The rules given in thit connection are obviottsly models, 
which the other land-holders would naturally follow, the more so 
as the State is deeply interested in the success of cultivation. Ati 
ancimt Treatises make the King, or ihe State a sixtk^parl holder 
even in privatety owned lands- 

CATTLE-DKEEDJNG, DAIRYING & ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Formation ot Pasture lands, with a view to provide grazing 
ground, and thereby attend to tiie Cattle wealth of the country, has 
demanded no less attention from the ancient Tr^tise-writers. The 
injunctions upon land revenue coUedora, which will be noticed 
more fully bcloWp reififorce the sam^ notiotis and 


Dct-iilcd description of the rainfall follows aod also of ib 
rariations in the different parts of the country, as well as of the 

value of Its proper distribution; 'what crops should be soiro and 

when; what soils are suited to which crops; how the 

dent or irregularity of rainfall is lo be made good by artificial 

irrigation, are dealt with in the same Chapter, with astoundmg 

nunuteness. The reference to the conjunction of the Sun and toe 

Sfars and Planets in Iheir ceaseless round, as Important factors for 

regul'ating the different stages of agricultural production. P™; 

vJe . »mo«g IhoK unfamiliar «th Ihe 

the Indian Monsoon, or the Rainy Season. Cte^kja 

nol uniniiKiful ol the erralic possiWIihes 

knowing llial, he not only Uys down ihe generf rule. 

the chances of a dependable forecast of the Monsoon behaviour. 


I. Cp. A. & Beek II Ck 3, w>. 
24 1 ofsg B(»»k Vll, Ch. U. 


117,141, 30S. Soak 1!, Chi. 2J si^ 
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Haring laid down which seed shonld be sown when, the Master 
wisely concludes tlie Section:—**The seeds may be sown accord¬ 
ing to the changes of the season.** 

Lest any land should go uncultivated, the Royal Agronon^ 
is atsHiorUed to fake the help of private cultivators, and snsire the 
produce in difFerent proportions with tlieni. Variations in water 
rates arc also ord^ed in the same manner. No land, in brief, 
must go out of cultivation for lack of water, workmen, tools or 
implements, seeds, manure or other requirements of sound 
agriculture. 

Manuring the land by Ute ordinary night soil, animal fat, or 
butter, burnt bones and fish manure, and cow-dung or cotton seed 
is wcU*kao\vn and commonly practised. Agricultural labour» 
whedier of slaves, prisoners, or volunteersi is not to be neglected. 
Payment in kind, as well as in cash, are mentioned and, consider¬ 
ing the price level of those days, seen fairly liberal. 

CATTLE BREEDING, DAIRV-PRODUCE, AND PASTURE. 

Next only to Agriculture propefi cattle-brectling and dairy 
produce .arc mentioned hy the Master as the most important 
branch of the Science of Econonucs in India. At least two full 
chapters (IL ZO, and 111, ID) are devoted to this most important 
branch of primary production. The very opening line of 
Chapter 2, Book 11, of (be Artha-Shastra says:— 

The King shall make provision for pasture grounds on 
uncultivated land '*■ (p. S3 

Almost alt our modem problems in connection with animal 
husbandry and Dairying Industry, as well as bye-products of animals 
like hides and hair and boot, bonc'and flesh, milk and cheese and 
curds and ghee, as well as other milk prcducts, straying cattle, 
lost. old. barren, disabled or discard cattle; dangers from thieves, 
wUd animals, or beasts of prey, by land or water, are touched 


L A S. ifc 49, 
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upon wi<h masterly thormighness, Tbt Cow was^ from (imc 
immemonal, sacred> and anybody who httrt or catised to be hurt 
was liable to death f}enalty • and so also <1 foriiorU anv one who 
killed it 

Breeding and branding, as a imrk cl owmershipi were alro 
a common occupation. We must never forget that the greatest 
title of Knshna was Cowherd, his most popular doin^f ttie 
dalliance with the women—cowherde«seS'-of Vraja, 

The pasture-lands and grazing-grounds were a prime 
necessity! and the King was required, as we have already seen, 
to provide such grounds on uncultivafed, waste lands. In 
Book III, Chapter 10, the writer reverts to tlit same subject, and 
enjoins:— 

“Pasture lands, plains, and forests may be availed of 
for grazing cattle ", 

But let the privilege be abused, heavy puniihmenta are 
prescribed for those who allow their cattle to stray on private 
lands, and destroy or eat away Uie crops on such lands. Excep* 
tion is made in the case of bulls dedicated to village deities, or 
cows recently in calf, or breeding bulb, To guard against those 
rules operating too harshly, a system of Reserve Forests, to serve 
as Pasture-grounds, was provided, A due proportion Is thus 
mambined between Cultivation, and waste binb or Pasture, ao 
that all forms of agrlculturjl wealth should flourish side by side. 

Finally, iii considering the Cattle wealth of the Country, the 
ancient Treatise-writer dc^ not think only of Dairy produce. 
The use of Cattle in haulage, in trHnsport for war or peace, is no 
less obvious and important an aim. “ Pasture lands he says, 
“are the source of cows, horses, camels to draw (war) 
chariots 


FOREST WEALTH 

Yet another branch of Agricultural Economics concerned 
the maintenance of Forests, of which, in those days, tlicre could 
not have been any lack. Nevertheless, the Farm HahotsAva ol 
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tlMJsc days seems to have had ils^significancc, as in our days* Our 
classic literature,—drama and story, poetry and fable, — overflow 
with references to gardens or Kautilya says ;—* 

*’Thc Superintendent of Forest Produce shall collect 
timber and other forest produce, by employing those 
who guard productive forests. He shall not only start 
productive works in forests, but also fix adequate 
fines and compensations to be levied from those who 
cause any damage to productive forests, except in 
calamities 

A long list of Forest trees, beginning with teak, follows and 
ends up with an equally long list of other Forest produce, like 
hides or skins of wild animats or beasts; bones, bile, sinews, teeth, 
horn hoof and tail. The economic importance ol these products 
ties in their proriding raw material for other industries, like ship 
or house-building, plougli or chariots, oils and essences, firewood 
and fodder, the ores of various metals and metallurgical industries 
based thereon; and, above all, drugs and medicinal plants and 
herbs to safeguard the health of the people, 

The military importance of forests b interwoven and 
inseparable from economic Importance ; for ships and chariots 
can be used as much in war as in peace, just as much as weapons 
and armour of all descriptions made out of these products. That 
only proves, once again, the impossibilily of dtstingtiishlng between 
and keeping strictly apart tlve economic and political or national 
aspects ofTuch matters. 

Let us end this Section by quofing once again from the 
ancient Master s— 

“ The Superintendent of the Forest ^Produce shall carry 
on either inside or outside {the capital city) the manufac¬ 
ture of alt kinds of articles "which arc necessary either 
tor life, or for the defence of forte 


t A. & Book 11 Cb. 17, 
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Tliis entire industry!—except perhaps, private gardens 
waS) like Mining and Mineral produce as well ns Metdliirilical 
industries, and considerable segments of agricultural land, part 
of the public Domain or State Enterprise in ancient India 
declared, sanctioned, approved and authorised by the lughest 
canonical authority, as well as by public practice** 

After all this discussion d is necessary to dilate at length 
upon that other form of primary productioni—Mines, Minerals and 
MetaDnr^cal Industries. Uy common consent, and on sound 
authority, these loo, were part of State enterprise. Reasons of 
national security, and basic ideas of conserving the inherent wcattll 
of the soil, led to this principle of public, policy and national 
economy, which all through the long ages of our history remained 
state-owned and stale-managed until Ihc advent < ,f tlie British 
Rule in India* and its concomitant of lree‘enterprisc. In a classic 
passage, ICauhlya lays down : — • 

*ff?T,iE^s7i7Pr»qwi jm «rs=^a It 

, { A. S. Bk n Ch I) 

Note further lhat large chunks of commerce, mere exthange 
of commodities, whether produced in slatC'Owncd farms and 
factories, mines or forests, or not, are reserved for the State, Wc 
shall notice the Section on Trade separately; hut the point of 
essence here in the present argumenti is that there is no harm m 
laentiuning all tliese at tliis stage. 

In matters of secondary, or industrial production we 
may begin with an interesting item, showing tlic degree of 
skill and achievement ancient India had altained in metallurgical 
i^ustry. 

Indian steel is mentioned as tlie best of its kind for 
weapons by the ancient Greek Historian, Herodotus, white speak* 
ing of the Indian Contingent In Darius' army> But even if we 

I. A. S Bk. II Ck I, jt +7, 

2. *' H* flhe Kiny) cany on Mhiiny D;Kralimu and? manufftctores, 
exploit timhei' end eiflphxnt toriatj, offer tecilitia for cetlte-brmlitw Atid 
ccuncnercB oaiutruci rojids for iraffiE!. botfa by land and water, mid Ht up market 
toviu. On fish and siean VqyaMbbs also tho lordahlp veita m tlu 
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leave out these relatively scattered,—though not unimportant,— 
classical references, the illustration of the gr^ Iron Pillars of 
Delhi and of Dhar, cannot and must not be overlooWd. In this 
conaectiOQ* I hope you would not consider it self-^taudahon if 
1 quote from me my own veorki z—The Spitrtdottr that Was^lttd. 
Speaking of the age of the Rig Veda at least a thousand years 
before the rise of this Mauryan Elmpire, the Cambridge History of 
Ancitttt India says : — 

in importance (to the wood-worker) was the 
worker m met3ls> nfho smelted ore in the furijacei using 
the wing of a bird in place of bellow's to fan the flamies. 
Kettles and other domestic utensils were made of melaL 
It is* however, still uncertain what that metal, Which 
is called Ayas. was. Copper, bronze and iron alike may 
tavc been meant'* 

The same autlmrity elsewhere gives 1,000 B. C. as the 
probable date for the introduchon of iron in India, But whether 
or not Iron and its manufacture were understood by ilie Vedic 
Indians, tlieir descendants in the Mauryan Age had undeniably 
achieved great excellence j while another six hundred years later, 
in the hey^y of the Gupta Empire, their skill was equal to 
turning out such masterpieces as the Iron. PLUars of Delhi and of 
Dhar, of which a ^at geologist wrote 

** It is not many years since the production of such a pillar 
would have been an impossibility in the largest 
foundries of the world; and even now there arc com¬ 
paratively few where a similar mass of metal could be 
turned out 

Describing the Delhi Pillar, the late Dr. Vincent Smith 

wrote 

** It is nofw established beyond the possibility oi doubt 
that the material of tlie Pillar is pure malleable iron 
of 7,66 specific gravilyi and that the monument is a 

solid shajt of wrought iron welded together,.. 

The total length of Pillar, ''from the top of the 
capital to the bottom of the base b 23 ft d inches. 
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22 feet are above ground, and one foots inches are 
below ground. The weight is estimated to exceed 
6 tons. 

Dr. Smith, we may observe in passing, does not seem to 
make sufficient allowance for the fact that the Pillar sfatida in 
the midst of a Mnhatnmadan mosque; that the iconoclastic 
xeal of the early Muslim may liave lopped off a considerable 

portion, e.g, the tconographic r^pital from the original pillar. 

and that consequently, botli tlie height and the weight oi the 
original monument may liave been much greater. Certainly, the 
three pieces of the Dliar Pillar, aggre^ting 42 Feet in height, 
must Ivave weighed proportionately more 

Further comment or illustration is needless. 

Besides Metal Industries a large number of allied crafts 
were carried on within a high degree of skill. 

Wc hear of hunters, of several classes of hshennen, of 
attendants on cattle, of fire-rangers, of ploughers. of 
cfaanoteers, of several classes of attendants, of makers 
of jewels, baskebmakers, washermen, rope-makcra, 
dyers, chariot-makers, barbers, weavers, slaughters, 
workers in gold, cooks, sellers of dried Ash, makers of 
bows, gathers of wood, door-keepers, smelters* footmen 
messengers, carvers and seasoners of food, potfers* 
smiths and so forth. Professional acrobats are recorded 
and players on drums and Autes. Besides Uie boatman 
appear the oarsman and the polemanJ 

OTHBft 1N1>USTRIFS 

The foregoing is an illustration of the volume cl industrial 
production, and the quality of the produce. In innumerable other 
Industries. India of the Mauryan Age, and earlier was leading the 
van of the then industrial world. Her textiles were famous alt 
over the world, and recorded to be such by foreign visitors to our 
shores, beginning with Megasthenaes, the Greek Ambassador b the 
Court of Cbandragupta Maurya. Lassen, a German scholar of 


l. Cp. Spludotir Thiit Wat 'tad 174 
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Wide study, has tio^d the Egyptian Mummm ot the later 
Dynasties were found, wrapped in lodia-made cloth, dyed in 
indigo colours.^ This proves, a! one effort that the Textile 
Industry, particularly cotton goods, were produced in India from 
tune immemorial, and that tiie necessary adjunct or accomparu 
ment ol that industry, Dying, went hand in hand- The extreme 
fineness .of the prodiicteof the Indian Loom has been tinted by the 
carhest at the foreign iTavellefs, and recorded in ira//*s Dictionary 
of Economk. Products of India, where it lias heeii remarked that 
Ihc highly skilli^d Indian craftsman of the days of the Great 
Mughals w'as ,ible to spin and ureave as higli as 600 counls, while 
the best Mill product of modern times might rise lo 400.* The 
quantity, finally, India was accustomed to produce, in tlii>sc days, 
of all counts of cotton goods, was enough to clothe every man, 
woman and child from the Cape of Good Hope to Kainaschatba.* 
X^itcr day Auglylodian sciiolarst or research workers, perhaps 
anaious lo prn\‘t what was for lliem a foregone conilusiort 
about the excellence and superiofity of British Rule compared to 
all previous experience, have tried to tlirow some doubt on such 
statements of unconcerned and unbiassed foreign ubservecs.^ But 
their laboured endeavours can succeed only in bringing out into 
unexpected rcUef their own bias to such matters- 

Wliat applies to cottatt might apply to silk goods also, tliougb 
that fibre was not of Indian origin. The craftsman, however, 
was Indian; his skill in weaving the silk yarn guaranteed turn a 
market for his wares in the most recherche Courts and Capitals, 
Silk and Cotton goods formed the bulk of (he exports from 
India overseas, and accounted by themselves for no mean 
proportion of the Gold drain from Rome of the Caesars, of 
which Pliny complained in the earty centuries of the Christian 
era. It is possible India may have herself also imported Silk 
goods from China, tiie foundation sources oi ttiat commodity; 


t, Cn, Splradoer That Wa» 'Ind p, 17^, 

2 . Cp, Tn4s, TAriiTd am) Transport in India hx T, Sbsb Ch L 

3. Cpb Mosotand, India at TIm Death of Akhar, 

4. Cpi. Tho Taro Companion Works of Dr, UorelaoiL 
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but quile early in oiu’ nation's story sho Iicrsetf begins to^make. 
and manuiacturo that luxury article, for her own Use, as_Vfell as 
for exports 

Wood-workers were known front tlte carticsf days; and all 
the subsidiary induatries, - if we may use tlic expression wilfiout 
disrespect to those great crafls, - of house-building and boat-build¬ 
ing; of furniture-making and weapons of all sorts, —had almost a 
prehistoric origin. The laws of their production, the prices of 
their wares, ihe relation between the workers and the cmpbycra, 
and belwecn the craft as awholcitnd the country oollectiveiy) were 
pretty well understood and put into effect even before the days of 
the Jatakas. no wonder Kaulilya has very minute detailed chap¬ 
ters in his immortil work on these industries. 

Having already noticed, Metal works in the great example of 
Iron and Steel goods, it may he superfluous to examine in more 
detail other noii-ferrous metals. Or precious stones, as part of tlie 
industrial orgatiisalion of this count^ in the days of Chanakya and 
before. Many and abundant were the metal—supplies and metallur¬ 
gical industries of India in lliose days; and in most if not all of 
them, entered a degree of skilled mfismanshlp, wVikh was on a 
par with the rest of the skilled production done in the conntty, 

AmmaU and animal products entered into the industrial 
makeup of liidia, from unrecorded history* In the next Lecture, 
while dealing wilii Hie origin, volume, and character of the overseas 
trade of India in those days, owasion will be availed of to give 
specific examples. Here we may add that several animals, like 
the monkey and llic peacock, were Indian exports to countries of 
the West, such as Uic Kingdom of Solomon. The elephant too, 
may have its attraction for war. if not for courtly splendour, to other 
countries. Ib tusks. Ivory, at any rate, figured very prominently 
in the Foreign Trade of country, and constituted one of tlie most 
marvellous c^oimple of Indian artistry in commercial products. 

LABOUR - SKILLED AND UNSKILLED 

All tlus space has been devoled to the Industrial achieve¬ 
ments of ancient India, not to indulge in a more rhapsody about 
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vwushcd gloricsf they serve to illtistmte the or|*aniflatiott, the 
variety and volume, of our productive maebinety in ttiose days. 
Besides the natural gifts of the land, its imncs and forests, its 
rivers (said to have gold^sands ) t»rds or beasts, as well as its 
plants and trees, the other great factor of pfododion was the 
workman! the artisan, even tlie merely casual labourer working on 
someone els^’s enterprise. The entrepreneur as well as the arti¬ 
san had his distinct rote; and regutatioDS are laid down by the 
ancient Treatise-writers in plenty to assure justice and fair deal 
to the workers. 

Lobour must have been cheap and plentiful, but not alto* 
gether a negligible item in the organisation of ancient Indian 
Industry. Thanks to an abundant population! there was never an 
absolute scarcity of labour; nor. thanks to the Varna'-Ashram-Dba- 
nna-cries-crossed with Sfmnis and Jatis* the large scale Une* 
mployment of modem industrialised nation must also have been 
unknown. Labour was free to move from -place to place and 
bargain ior its own terms ol employment; but custom also had a 
great deal to say in tiaing and maintaining wage-rates and working 
conditions. We shall notice more fully below die ideas and injunc* 
tions of Shuktaebarya on this subject, which are as interesting! as 
they are liberal and detailed. 

Speaking of Slavery as economic institution in tndja, we have 
already referred to the place in the economic system of the free 
labourer* But lest there be any confusion or misunderstanding, 
let us summarise the regulations of Shukra and Chanakya on (he 
subject of industrial labour. 

We have already seen how almost every ancient Indian 
authority looks upon even the King as a servant of bis people, 
and for that a definite prefixed salary is allowed. 

An entire book, and several other passages incidentally 
coming into the text, liave been devoted by the author of the 
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Aitba Shastra to ihe chCMCC of (he King's Ministers, i.e. his 
principal Sen'ante and Advisers,—and deftnite scales or figures 
of saiaries given to these under the MauiTa Emperors have been 
staled.^ I'he King who did not discharge hb duties aa prescribed 
was as much tiatde to be removed from his post as any 
ordinary worker of his. On the oUicr hand* Kauiltya is positive 
tti»t ''Those who do not heed the claims of liicir slavcsi (Dasa) 
hirelings (Ahitaka) aod rebtives/shall be taught their duty,» 
The contract is thus double-sided, not one-sided Shukra Niti 
is another andent authority, distinedy indicating a contract of 
service.* 

In passing, it would tie interesting to note that Shufcra as 
well as Kaulilya are emphatit that, at least so far'as the King's 
business b concerned, nothing should be done without written 
authority ; and a whole-series of otIiceTSr—right wp to the Yuvaraj 
and the King himself, has been laid nown giving the ditTerent 
endorsement by each of the several ofheers and dignitaries, 
till it gel the Roj-al Si^ Manual of His Majealy, saying *' 1 
accept ” t or it is adopted with his Seal. )> 

Wages may be payable by time, or for piece-work, In time 
wages, again, they may be payable! annually, or monthly, or 
daily,* 


The model employer,—the King, for example,—should not 
reduce tlie agreed wage, nor delay paymeni The writer is 
positive that thoae‘servaiits;“Workers,—who lose their wages are 
turned into enemies by tlie employer himself,’ An instance of 


1, Cp> Jayaawinri Hinda Polity, pp, 3flVJ> 
t A. & Book U, Cb. 1, p. Jl, 

1, Cp. Sbultra p. 201, Vcrie 386 Bk EL 
A. Cp, Shiikta-Kiti, S^ass II aad tIL 
3. Cp, Shukn-Niittta IL 
6. CiL 5iukn II, 



the economy of high wages, regularly paid, which seems far m 
advance even of our wn times fa many a sni^listaal progressive 
and industiiaUsed country* 

Another similar idea, also in advance ^of pur own days in 
many countries, is the question of a National Minimum or at 
any rale, a guaranteed minimum for every worker, and for every 
class of workers.^ A nice dishnction is dmwn between a mimmum 
d necessaries, and wages according 10 the*quality of work, or the 
time taken,,as agreed. The hours of work are fixed* or mther 
the time that a good master should allow to his home duties, 
Holidays-with-pay is yet another pccuhaiity insisted upon in 
relations by our ancient anthonties.* 
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While workmen's insurance in sickness, old afiCi or seddent 
is a modeJ ol ils bind, oonsldBrin|: the fiiue these rules were 
promulgated. Says Prof. Aiyangar:— 

** For domestie servanisi Shukra provides leisure for three 
hours in the day, and nine hours in the night. His scales 
of sick, accident and pensions benefits are very 
able. A bonus of three months pay is due to a sen^ht 
who has scr%’ed five years, and of six months' 
wages to one who lias been long ilk A fortniglU $ 
leave with allowance Ls due to one who Im been 
employed for a year, a life pension of otic-half the 
pay to a public servant who has served for forty 
years, and hall the amount to his wido^w or 
minor children in case he dies in ser\'ices ; a bonus 
of i/8th the pay for an efficient servant, for every year 
of his service, with compensation to the family in the 
case of a worker, who dies in haraess.'* 

Shukra realises fully tlic value of kind treatment as one of 
the alleviations of labour, and has many wise words of advice on 
the subject. "No ptovtsions*' this author concludes, "of equal 
liberalism are to be found in other parts of our old economic 
literature.^ 

« 

KauUlya is, no doubt, somewhat less liberal in this regard. 
But lus primary concern seems to have Ircen to get the work of 
the Stale done. " His emplrasis, therefore, appears always to be 
upon tlic promised quality, and not in the stipulated time in wlrich 
the work was agreed to be done. He. too, accepts tlic contractual 
basis of worker and employer relation, Says the Maslcfw* 

"Neighbours sltall know the nature of the agreement 
between a master and his scivant, The servant shall 


I Cp, Cit. pp. ill-12. 
i Cp. 9k. Ifl Ck »iL 
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get the proraised wages. As to wages not previously 
settled Ihe amount shall be fixed in ptoportiPn to Uie 
work done and the time spent in doing it (karma-kala- 
anurupam at the rate prevailing at the time). Wages 
being previously unsettled, a cullivalor shall oHmn 
1/lOtlT ot tile crops grown, a herdsman l/lOlh of the 
butter dariricd, a trade lAOlb of the ^le proceeds. 
Wages previously shall be paid and received as 
agreed upon. 

Artisans, physimus* musicians, buffoonsi cooks and 
other workmen, serving of their own accord, shall 
obtain as much wages as similar persons employed 
cisew^here usually gel, ot as much as experts (kushalah) 
sliall deetd^** 

Notwithstanding tiie binding character of contracts of 
work ICautilya recognises tiic desirabilih' of alloimg reasonable 
remuneration onlyi especially ^ tiie extreme need^ of a worker 
mighl compel turn to accept any wage, The converse doctrine 
should apply, by parity of reasoning, in the case of a worker, 
driven by dire necessity, to accept any consideration, thoi^h the 
writer docs not explicitly say so. But he is quite clear regarding 
Itie State’s obligation to maintain the aged and the tfifinn, the 
children and orphans. In the chapter on Rules regarding 
Labourers (Bk III Ch. 14) be observes :— 

He who is incapable to turn out work, or is 
en^ged to do a mean job, or is sufiedng 
from disease, or is involed in calamities 
shall be shown some concession.^' 

while in Book 11 of the Artlia Shastra, speaking primarily for 
agri^lturat population, the writer observ'es s— 

“ The King (Slate) shall provide the orphans 
(Bala) the aged, the infimti the afflicted and 
the helpless with maintenance. He shall also 
provide subsistence for helpless women when 
Ihcy are carrying, and also to the children they 
give hirih to." 


EJders among Hie v-illagcrs shall improve the property of 
bereaved minors till the latter attain their age}. so also the property 
of gods. 

When a capable peiibn, other than an apostate (Palita) or 
mother neglects to maintain his or her childi wife, mother, father, 
or minor brothers, sistersi or widowed girls Ibanya-vidhawashcha) 
he or she shall be punished with a fine of 12 panas. 

When witliout making provision for the maintenance of his 
wile and sons, any person embraces asceticism, he shall be 
punished with Hie first aincrceiuent \ likewise any person who 
converts a wonum to asceticism. 

Whoever Ira* p^sed the age of copuLalion, may become an 
ascetic, after dtstributiiig the property of his own acriutsitioii. 
Otherwise he shall be punished,’ 


All his other niles in tins and other sections of Ihc Art lev 
Shastra. indicate Ids intense insistence upon the work to be 
completed within the staled or stipulated lime. Tliai a why he 
would exclude all disturbing agente from the village, whether 
actors, imisicians, singers or buffoons, or any one eUe who Itae no 
legitimate or usual business In a village.^ 


]. Cp. Op. CiL Book U, Cht. t. 
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capital and interest 

The last of the Trimfy of the Factors, or Agents, of produc* 
(ion, according to tnodern terminology,—Capital—need not he 
discus&ed at further Icngtbu Lii Lecture I, mentioa (las already 
been nude of the recognition accorded our ancient economiiita 
to this necessary item in the functioning of tiie econoinic machine. 
A tittle more may have to be said hereafter, in a later Lectitre, 
regarding the sthtcalled return to Capital Interest. Indian 
economists recognise a fourtli factor Enterprise, and llic rdiim 
to that in the shape of Pmfit; but that mil also be diso^ed 
in the next Lecture white reviewing organisation "of Trade'and 
Traders.^ 
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ANCIUNT FOUNDATIONS OF ECONOMICS IN INDIA- 

LECTUEJE m 

Havinil consider!^, ire the pneccditig Leclurr^, the votumo a act 
variety of prodiiciion to anciettf IndU; iiaving gianted at tlie 
principat organisaticfls M produdlon and distribution, and having 
noted the chief factors uf production, let us now examine the object 
of alt such activity, the prihcipal use made of this wealth, or the 
turn total of material goods and services produced in itie couiili>' 
within a given period. 

The otmous, primary principal use of wealth, in the form of 
material goods and services produced in a community within a 
given period, - was to consume it, to utilise or enje^ rt. The aims 
of all civilised, human life were given as Cour * DhafnWt df/fta, 
Kama and Mohhat l-e, CJuty, Wealth, or material well-being, Desire 
or satisfaction of sonie of the piimary instiuefst" call them wants 
or needs of man; and, Iti tally, Emancipation from the bonds of 
Karma, a rebirth and emergence into supreme, absolute Iwahtudc, 
where there were neither desire nor its satisfaction. The last of 
these may lx regarded as non-worldly or sapramundaiie. But the 
other three were essetdially of this world. Even DkarmHi - which 
is sometimes erronecualy translated as Rcli^on,— is, fundamcntallr 
speaking, of worldly concern; as a proper knowledge of tlic duties 
aUadiing to the dUTerent stages and conditions of lifer or classes of 
society teing indispensable f<ir Ihe proper acquisition and elective 
enjoyment of wealth, or the pleasures of life, the satisfaction of 
desim, the glonfmation of the senses- 

Given these principal aims of life, canonically declared 
and accepted, the rdahve emphasis on each is a matter rather of 
degree than of kind. The great Law-Giver, Manu, writes.* (Ch. It, 
V.224), , 

vrk ^ g W 

While ill I equally emincui authority in his own subject^ 
Vatsayana of A'nrTrnsn/'rii famCj gives Its proper place to each in a 
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sort of compromise,' which, in bis own way. Kauhlya also endorses. 
< A. a, t. 7 > 

The acquisition and enjoyment of malerUl wealth and the 
pleasures of the senses being thus a recognised, legitimate aim of 
human activity^ which may be pursued by organuied endeavour, 
and form part of the social system as ordained from eternity, 
Indian writers had no hesitation in giving its proper place to the 
satisfaction of mao's wantSi to the utilisation of the volume mate rial 
goods and services produced in tne community. 

This was, however, not the exclusive concern of the individ¬ 
ual seeking to satisfy Uls wants* or fulfilling his desires. Our great 
treatise-wnters seem to have rccognisedi from the earliest times, 
that where, or while man did not live in a jungle by liimself, *- 
wlulc he was cither not a savage or a Vanaprast/nif-he must 
conform to the rules of his environment* and harmonise with Hu* 
social ntiUeu in which he lived, moved and had his being. Titv 
various stages and functioris of the dififerent classes and conditions, 
laid down in die accepted scheme of society, must be duly obser- 
ved, on pain of definite punishments prescribed by the same 
authorities. 

The individual, therefore, had his being and living condlt* 
ioned and circumscribed by the same framework. But, witiiin tluu. 
he had freedom of movement or action, which clearly marked 
out the ancient Indian society from what may rightly be 
called a statis society,” Not only personal fTeedoin of action, 
was thus secured, within iimib; there were cross divisions 
by economic organisatioo cutting acrxjss limitations of birth and 
function, which added still more to the freedom of tlic individual. 
The Sj&wti and the Pu^a had their regulabonsj just a.s much as 


! Kamutitra 1. 1 , 15-id. 

Z Say!) the Cambnilga Histary of tndt^ (p, 316);— 
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the Caste; tiie Sarlkavaha had a place and (undioiii no leas impor> 
taut than that of the chief of the Caste, or the Mayor of Uie Town. 
SJtrfxfhL 

Under these conditions the socio'^conomic system of ancient 
India served not only to secure to each individual a proper place, 
suitable to Ids Guna-Karma. his aptitude and attainment, but also 
assured hiin a standard of living to which he was accustomed. 
There was, and could be, no very great pTublero of Unemployment 
in ancient India, since the Work*and^wage regulations, noticed 
above ctTcctively ensured against that. Nor did they fliink tliata 
IVmtaftrii^ihtt or a Sannyasi, who lived by begging, was unemplo¬ 
yed or a parasite. Only those could be allowed, in the Ariha 
Shastra injunction, to retire to the forest and live by alms, who 
liad fully diseUaigcd their allotted tasks, or enjoined duties. The 
pupil at school wttli his teacher could also not be regarded as a 
parasite, even thougli he lived by begging, for he tvas ttie 
future product. 


FmaJtyi the quantity needed tor reasonable satisfaction, and 
the quality of the goods and services consumed, could also be 
regulated by such devices as price fixatroii and control, or the 
regulation of Markets, or those for the proleidion of as well as for 
protecting against, Traders, and those relating to weights and 
measures. 

11 tniiy be interesting, but not very necessaryj to say; which 
was tlie pnroary socio-economic unit in ancient India, the Individ¬ 
ual, or the Faniily, or any other group. The Croup, - particul¬ 
arly the Family, - is recognised in die Dh>trnm as well as Ihv 
Ariba~Sha$tra», as the basic unit; and certain obligations are 
imposed upon the individual, without fulfilling whicfi be cannot 
be allowed even to seek his spiritual salvation. The Ninete^th 
century doctrine of extreme Individualism,—^the so-called acliievc- 
ment of the goal of social progress by substiltding Contract for 
Statusi and thereby enfranchising the Individual,—had no place in 
our ancient system. According to Uie latter conception of the goal 
of social progress, the race was not, and coold not and neral not 
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be, to (lie svviftest, v'Sumvnl of the is a. doelrinc of perverted 

civilisation, wherein purely nuterial needs and their physical 
satisfactions seam to sum up ttie aim of luiman endeavour^ Man 
lb. redncetl to he a beast of prey, preying without compundioti 
upon his fetfows' and society his tiunting grotitu] becomes 
antOTnaticilIy converted info a jungle. It is railed coinpetiHon, 
or freedom of indivicinal enterprise, actusred by titC prrjfit tUtKiVe, 
Which make* a nuiicc-mcat of cootMimtion, the only true basis of 
human activity, fn our ancient culture, therefore sf/mtro/(^///^ 
irruivjf was miMl assiduously,—alraos! religiouslvt—altended toi 
:ind the larger uniTs,—groups,*—of the Kula (Tribe) and (be 
Grama (Village) had liicir clairiis upon the individual no less than 
upon the fj.tiiilyj which, we may say wilhoitt any exaggeration, 
went very mucfi nearer the Communist doctrltic in Distributiou i 
from each according to his ability j to each according to his 
ticctssily. 


TRADE 


In lliis sj'stent, then. Weallii,—material gtKjds and services,— 
duly produced, bad to be properly consumed, or uftlkp d Tlial 
which was needed for immedintc, direct, or home consumption, 
was, of course, used up on the spot, The economic aysiem gave 
prominence and preference to Productinn-for-Use as against 
Produdion-for-Exchange. But when a srm>liis over all reasonable 
home needs was leftover: or when any commodity was in excess 
of all liomc requirements, it may well be utilised for export luai 
as well as aw commodity, which ^vas not available in home 
production i^wflicient or required quantity could be, and would 
be, imported. Tina was the origm of trade in India,—whether 
internal or international. It was a natural and scientific origjn 
undiluted by Hrliticial factors inseparable from tntHlem doctrine of 
Comparative Difrerences in the Cost of productitm of the same 
commodities in two cliilfereni communities, or countries. In ll»e 
tattei case, since costs would necessarily be measured in monev 
terms, there would in reality be no basis lof comparison, cvoii 
Umugh. seemingly, all mlucs are expressed to a common 
denominator. The difference in the stage of industrial evolution 
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and equipment in diflfcrcnt countnes makes all Ute difference to 
the productive capacity of a country and its ability to secure the 
best terms for itself in any act of exchanjje, where in the essential 
and inherent quantities of its soil, or of any other basic factors of 
production would have litlle to say. The mternational jealousies^ 
rivalries and conflicts, wliich liave been ihe characteristic of the 
Western Economic Hifitory in ihe last 150 yeani; the Tariff wars 
and^ more bloody strife which has come in consequence to 
disfigure and endanger our present civilisation {}), are the result 
directly of this misconceived ongin and function or purpose of 
Foreign Trade. 


Without, therefore, attempting in (he least to trace a 
simitarity of thought between the ancient Indian and modem 
doctrine of the origin, nature and object of Foreign Trade, we 
shall proceed to examine the basic ideas of our ancient writer on 
this subject, for trade, as already observed in the First Lecture 
reckoned by Kaiitih'a. the FaUier of the Economic Science in 
India, and his compeers in the field, in part of National Economy, 
a fundamental iogredient and a necessary conconulant, Trade' 
as the source of new wealth, and a means of filling the gaps, if 
any, in a country's produdive organisation, as well of disposing of 
its surplus to better advantage, was an honoured and a legitimate 
means of tivetihood, wherein there was no sense either of preying 
upon one's fellows, or securing undue advaniage by unjust means 
for one«seIf, Within the basic conceptioii of the ultimate origin 
and iuslificatioo of all Foreign Trade, Indian writers are as prolific 
and penetrating in their ideas on Trade, aa their confreres of any 
age or country. Discussion of the theory of Trade, on the basic 
consideration just mentioned, involves also consideration of the 
Theory of Value, or the making of prices, or v-alues, in eschange 
which indudes the cost of Production* or the Sacrifice Theory of 
value. Scarcity Theory of value, and the Utility Theory of value. 
The interaction of Demaod and supply, fixing or determining prices 
of commodities, {which may then be fixed or regulated by publtc 
dccreesj la impUdt also, m Uiese. ideas. Tlie utility of an article 
lo a particular individual, at a given moment, or in a given 
place, may vary'--an elaboration of tlie theory of “ Marginal 
14 
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Uftlity which 'will need fur greater explanation or exp<^tion 
than we can devote in this place. The vmes^ however, of 
the great Economist Shukia Acharya make it ahundanUy clear 
tbaj:^— 

<r«jiW jgiw ?rTO fw r b q 
^ ^ fprtmfi w i 

Whatever is withouU another of the same kind 
I Apratimam ) is as good as a gem We shoiild 
take the value of eachtcoounodity according to 
time and place but there can be no value (price t] 
el that which is incapable of being exchanged 
(pyavfikar^akshatna^a)^ 

Earlier still, in his famous Treatise, this legendary savant 

holds 


C? • 

i| m«+i SilTJ 

cui*wid I Cp. Cil. II 

356.357 

Whatever one pays for obtaining a thing must be 
taken to be -the cost or value (Mulyam of that 
article). Value (Price) is determined by the 
easiness, or otherwise, of obtaining; and also 
by the inherent utility or lack of it 

These aphoristic, and yet quite specific, precepts must be 
properly interpreted, especially when translating them in the 
idiom nowadays most familiar to those concerned with such studies. 
The direction of Shukra, if need hardly be added, that in determin¬ 
ing prices specific conditions of the time and the place must be 
taken into account, is for the guidance of administrators, even 
though it embocLes at the same time a sound principle of the 
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Theo 17 ot Price nuking. IncMcntalty^ it also shows bDw ctosely 
connected were the science and Cite art of Eoonomitsm tite 
ancient Indian mind, 

This is borne out by the injunchoQ of the Masicri also Kaulilya 
is, as in most such cases, not much different in tns views on Uiis 
subject He directs 

f*!i»^5ntP!i qn«n.%^iT?ri 'rmwi 
'TOisnsd fttnflnjtri ^ firoH» 

irar wt ?^ 4 (U u <hn%t!!T*i 1 

Kautilya II. 16. pp. 97-98 

(Ttic translation is taken from Prof. Aiyangar Op. Cit p. 93.) 

’*The Supefiniendentof Commerce (shall we call 
him President of the Board of Trade 1 } shall 
be conversant with lUc conditions of high and 
low prices, and the quick and stow sale ability 
of the ^ar^ous kinds of goods, whether brou^t 
into the country by land routes, or water routes. 
He sliould also know the appropriate time 
for buying in and seUiiig.oul, and for expanding 
or conbachng his stock*'. 

The basis of Trade being thus naturai u e. in surplus or 
specially of produce for export or import, its regulation was 
necessarily deeply hnged with freedom. The Merchant was an 
honoured and important item in national economy i and every 
facility, convenience or concession, which could be shown without 
prejudice to die national interest was to be freely ^\'en* RoatU 
were to be built and rest-houses provided. Ships occupy a 
whole chapter of the Artha—Shastra.^ Concessions Ut taxes or 
dues are also to be allowed, fvnq t 

says Chanak)^ (Book 11 Ch. 16. p. 98). In other words, if the 
long-range national interest was in no way affected, foreign 
traders should be attracted by c\xry advantage. Even in matters ' 
of trade disputes, Kautilya permits 

t * 1 *^ wdtTBFftar: 1 (A. S. If- 

16^98) 


1 Cp. Bk, II Ol 2SL 
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But if they abused tbesi fadtities and advantages, ti tiiey 
indulged in comers and destmeted the free functioDing of the 
economic machine^ t^eavy (itie$ and penalties were leviable.— 

Manu*s feeUng was, no doubt, not unknown even then in 
public at large :— 

wsiwawrebii ^ i 

( Mann IX, 25/ ) 

But on the whole* tlie merchant, qua merchant, enjoyed 
many advantages and immunities, and commanded wide respect 
among his fellows. 

The State was a heavy entirpreneur, in metals and 
metallurgical industries, in forest produce and cattle wealthy and 
food grains, and in a number of other commodities.^ 

U was, therefore, deeply interested in the conduct of each 
Trade, Our present notions of Filcal maniputatiDn to encourage 
particular industries within the country, or of Imperiat Preference 
to direct the Trade in certain predetermined channels, had little 
occasion, and less use in those days. Certain trades,—or rather 
Trade in certain articles, was frankly prohibited, on the ground 
that such trade may be injurious to the national interests, Urns 
the Master prohibits completely the export of Arms and Armour, 
War-Chariots, certain animats, and Food grains* On tlie other- 
hand, and by parity of reasoning, the same articles, if imparted, 
were either admitted free of duty, or with other facilities. This 
was an attempt at securing national self-sufficiency in essential 
cotnmodilies, which characterised the national policy duriag the 
heyday of the most considerable Empire on the Indian soil. 

tifit ^ mi t 

g hA. S. n. 21. P. 112 


1 Cp. A, S, Bk. n, Ch& 13. 16. 

3 Cp. A. S Bk II, Cba. 21, 2Z 
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Before «« consider ionw of the indispensable accesstnies 
of a flourishing foreign and inland tradef such as currency and 
audit, shipping and tnnspoil of aU other iorms, let ua cast a 
glance at the origin, volume and variety of the Foreign Trade of 
fndia in the days bdore the l^liisliin ioettnions. 

The following is taken fmm my work "the Splendour, that 
was tnd* 

" Whenever it comes to be properly studied and umtten. the 
history of the Trade of India will prove as fadnating as it is bound 
to be an instructive chapter in the annals of mankind. Popular 
tradition m India carries the story of Indian commerce right hack 
into the earliest dawn of human history ; and there are pass^es 
In tiavedljc hynms which amply support such a tTaditiaa> The 
economic plienomenoo of estchange. as such, may be taken to be 
coeval with civilisation, and, in India, it may be antedated even 
from tlie advent of the Aryans. The dispute, if any, concems the 
ori^n of the overseas trade. The compilers of the Cambridge 
Hklory of htdia seem to be stmngely obvious of tlie aignlficanco 
of these passages, when they say of the Vedic Age:— 

But there is still no hint of sea-borne commerce, or of 
more than river navigation 

They had. indeed* no knowledge of the recent discoveries In 
the Indus Valley, which seem to carry further back the hialory of 
Indian civilisation, on the commefcial side JOOO years, Bui even 
without the knowledge of tlvofle discoveries, the story of the sea¬ 
borne oommefce can be carried far, far hack into tlie dawn of 
history. Without haring recouree to tiie specific mention in the 
.Vedas of sea-going vessels, we may poitit out that the list of 
occupations, given on the very page from which the above remark 
is quoted, evidences the possibility of sea-borne commerce of India, 
since a good many of these crafts were destined to meet the need# 
principally of fufcign commerce. 

From the earliest available records of Indian foreign trade, 
the most frequently occoning artides of Indian export are cloth, 
dyes, precious stones, and mutal-work, and a list of occupations,— 
which include jewel makers, dyers* weavers, smelters and snuthi^ 


no 
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never yield the conclusioji that *' there is stilt no hint of sea¬ 
borne commerce ''i. The evolution of the jbo^Uniiin may Have been 
occasioned hy the needs of river fishing. But if the oarsman and 
the poleman, taken along with the wobd-gatberer and tlie boatman• 
are viewed in the proper perspective with the imva! regulations of 
the Mauryan period, the existence of foreign 5ea<bome commerce, 
even in the Vedic period of over 5000 or ^000 years ago, does not 
seem to be impossible. 

In an interesting and erudite contributicn to the Journal of 
the Hoyat Astatic Society« on the £iirj!y of Babyhti 

with fftdia* Mr.}. Kennedy, 1. C. S. argued 'that the sea-borne 
trade of India with the Western Asiatic countries did not begin, till 
about 700 B. C.; and ao we may justly infer him to imply, 
In the above passage that the transfrontier land-trade of India 
must have started much earlier, We have little data so far 
of the Dravidian commerce ; but it certainly must have been 
much ear tier still, if the recent hnds at Mahenjo Daro are 
any guide at all. 


Mr. Kennedy, as already remarked, has advanced the thesis 
that, at any rate* tlie trade of India with the countries beyond the 
Western Seas did not commence before 7000 B. C, Even admitt¬ 
ing that statement for tJie sate of argument for the moment, there 
is no need to conclude that the entire sea-borne trade of tndia is of 
no greater antiquity, tl is a common place of Indian history that the 
Aryan invaders, coming into the Punjab through the snow-clad 
passage of the Hindu Hash, spread principally in a south 
■easterly direction along the plains watered by the Ganges- 
The natural course of hicit further progress wouid take them, 
by land or by water, eastwardsj and there is nothing in our 
sUU sun'iving records to gainsay die possibility of a good 
seaward trade on the eastern side. The trade with Suvarna 
Bhutni, the Goldeo Chersonese of the classical writers, and 
thence to Java, Sunuttra, China and Japan, would be possible by 
the purely Aryan agency* along and perhaps contemporane* 
ously with, the Dravidian trade with countries across the Western 
seas. 


A ntittU Fcundatiom 9 / Beonomta 1 ij 

Speitking of the DravidSi Mr. Kennedy [s himself obliged 
to observe 

But the Dravidians of Soathem India ^ere accustomed 
to the sea, and afterwards furnished 3 large piopOT' 
tion of the ships and sailors, hot to say pirates, on the 
Indjan Ocean ' so that^ altliough the coastline was long, 
perilous and uninviting, there is no obvious physical dr 
ethnological reason why an early intercourse by sea 
should not have eristed between India and the West. 
I can only say, that as a matter of fact, there is no 
valid proof of it". 

(/. K. A. S. - 1897 pp. £41-288 )t 

But he is unjust in lus assumptions, and unfair in his critic* 
ism of the available evidence, The story of the Bavero Jataka Mr, 
Kennedy regards as referring to a much later dale, about the Sth. 
Century B. C.,' and, as such, this distinct men tion of trade with 
fiabylofi [ Baveru} he considers as not disproving his main thesis. 
But the misfortune of an Inexact or unavailable chronology of 
Indian people is pressed by him too far, when he tries to explain 
awny the Biblical references to trade with India, and the Egyptian 
evidence for the same in periods much anterior to his assumed 
date. There are passages in the Bible distinctly referring to the 
In do>BabyIonian trade in the Mosaic period (1491-1450 B. C.), 
and much more frequently in the age of Solomon (1015 B. C.}, 
The Hebrew words for cloth, ivory, apes, ginger, pepper, rice, 
peacodc, sandalwood, - all products exclusively of India, - are 
distinctly of Tamil origm. Says Bishop Caldwell in his classic 
work, A Cofftparative Grammar 0 / the DravidUtn Langua^ts — 

It seems probable Wiat Aryan mercliants from the moutti 
of the Indus must have accompanied the Phoenicians 
and Solomon’s servants in their voyages down the 
Malabar coa^ towards Ophir (wherever Ophir may Lave 
been ). or at least have taken part in the trade. It appe¬ 
ars certain from notices contained in the Vedas that the 
Aryans of the age of Solomon practised foreign trade in 
ocean going vessels’*. 
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ARTICLBS OP TRADE MENTIONED tN THE PBRIPLUS 


-aARBARlCUM 
IMPORTS tNDIA-SCVTHfA 
Thin clothing 
Figured Lioeus 
Topaz 
Cora 
Storas 
Franiiiccnse 
Vessels of glass 
Silver and Gold Plate 
Wine, a little 

INDIA-THE KINGDOM ' 
Wine, Italian, Aratnan, or 

Laodicean 

Copper 

Tm 

Lead 

Cprat 

Topaz 

Thin Clothing* Inferelor of all 

s^ls 

Girdles, bright coloured 
Storax 

Sweet Clover 
Flint glass 
Rea) gar; Antimony 
Gold and silver coin; Ointments 
Costiy vessels of silver, sin^g 
boys, beautiful maidens for 
harem, fine wine* thin 
dothing 

INDIA- CHERA A 
Coin, in great quantity 
Td{^ 

Thin clothing 
Figured Linens 
Antimony 


l^l Moath of ihs Indus j 

EXPORTS 

Costus* 

BeddUum 

Lyciouin 

Ward* 

Torquense* 

Lapis Lazuli 
Seric Skins 
Cotton dofli 
Silk Yam 
Indigo 

NAMBaKDS'BARYGAZA 

Spikenard 

Costus 

Bedel lium 

Ivory; Agate & Cornelium; 

Liceum 

Cotton cloth of all kinds 
Silk Cloth 
Mallow Cloth 
Yam 

l>>ng pepper 

Other things from the various 

Ports 


PANDYA KINGDOMS 
Pepper, produced in Cotiomara 
Fine Pearls in great quantities 
Ivory 
Silk Cloth 

Spikenard fr^ the Ganges 


Afieitat FaundatfoifS i^Ecottcmia 


UJ 


Coral* Crude Glassi 
Copper, Tin, Lead 
Wine, Realgar, Omtmeni 
Wheat for ^ors 


Malahrothmm from the Interior 
Tmnsparent Stone small Irind^t 
Diamonds 
Saphires 


Tortoise-shell from chryst^ and 
from nearb/ Islands 
INDIA-CHOLA KtJfGDOM, ARGARU tmtAWD) 

Every tiling made in Damidca, Pearls 
and the neighbouring count* Muslins 
des, and most of wheat comes 


from Egypt 

INDIA - EAST COAST, CAUARA, PADUCA AND SOPATHA 
( WliCTB shipa come fieni ibe Weat Coasr, GmiEcs A Chruye*) 

Pearls 


Mus^ns of the finest sorts 

These lists are obviously incomplete. Putting together the 
iiiidencc of Classic writers we might frame the lists of our principal 
Imports and Exports somewhat as follows i— 


IMPORTS INTO INDIA 

Minerals ii Brass, Tin, Lead, 
Gold and silver 

Field Produce ; Wine^ Fruits, 
and Frankincense 
Manutectures: Metal'articles (?) 
silk, boats, precious stones, 
pearls, glassware^ Chinese- 
Porcelain, ClotMng 
Animals - Horses 


EXPORTS FROM INDIA 

Live Auimals—Apes* peacocks, 

dogs, (From Tibet ) Ele¬ 
phants, slaves 

Minerals— Preciotw Stones, 
Beryl, Diamonds, Onyx, 
Pearls 

Manulactures - Iron and Steel, 
cutlery, weapons, armour, 
Go)d> other metal warei 
cotton-cloth; Muslin Sashes, 
silk fabrics and robes 

Ivory, Ships, Sandalwood, 
^ttery and Porcelain 

Drugs’and Perfumes. Opium, 
other Unguents, Dye-stuBs, 
Indigo 

FoodSpices, including 
pepper, ginger, doves, 
nutmeg, dnnaraoo, Card- 
amum, betel-nuts 

Corn <- Principally Rice 


IS 
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“The Eg>’ptians,** eays Lessen "dyed doth wUh indigo, 
and \^Tappcd their mummies in Indian muslin*'. 

Indigo is undisputably an Indian monopoly, exported as a 
dye-stuff; and its presence in these early E^^ian tombs is con¬ 
clusive of a much earlier origin of the foreign sea-borne trade of 
India tlian Mr. Kennedy allows. 

If the fact of the trade between India and her neighbours 
across the sea on the West could be established as having 
commenced over at least 5 thousand years ago, (he next question 
as to its organ isahon, imd the relative sliatc of the different marl* 
time nations on tlie coasts of the Arabian Sea. would be of second 
rate importance. It is assumed that for a tong time before the trth, 
century B C., the Phoenicians were the sole masters of the eastern 

and its only navigal ira. Bui even if it be granted for the sake 
of argument that the trade, if opened in times before the days of 
Darius, was conducted largely hy the Phoenicians or their succe¬ 
ssors in the mastery of the Indo-African seas, it does not necessa¬ 
rily involve Hie corollary that Indians had no share in it; that 
they were content to remain merely passive importers or exporters. 
Without being active carriers, at least in part, themselves. The 
folklore of India, as typified by stories tike the Baveru Jalaka, or 
that of Bhujjyu in liie Vedas is definitely against such a conclusioti. 
Common sense is also against it. For though the classical European 
writers, like Herodotus or Strabo or Pliny, liclieved, on authority of 
the obscure compiler of the Periplus or Navigation of the Erj tfman 
Seas, that the secret of the Monsoon,-(he real Trade-Winds of live 
Indo-African seas. - was discovered by a pilot named Hippatus, 
about 47 A.l>.. it Is impossible to believe that thfwe who carried on 
this trade centuries befon: could have remained ignorant of such a 
regular, annual phenomenon as the south-west monsoon in the 
Indian Seas, and could Ihus liave failed to make use of it There 
is, in fact, positive evidence to show that Indian mariners, Tamils 
as well as Aryans, were familiar with the great annual natural 
phenomenon. Dr, Vincent holds, in his edition of the Periplus, 
that Uiere was communicaimn betsveen India and Arabia before 
the days of Alexander; and it is impossible to believe Uiat two such 
peoples, as Ibe Indians and the Arabs, liad to wait for centuries till 
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a sfraoger should come and teach them the most obvious mystery 
of (he seasonal cltange in ttieir own sea, 

III McCriiidite's translation of classical writers* nob cos on 
India, he reproduces a pipage from Pliny which reads:— 

The same Nepos, when speaking of the northern 
circumnavigation, rebited that to McUeltus CoKt, the 
colleague Afiintus in consulship, but tiien a pro*'CQnsul 
of Gaul, a present was given hy the king of the Sue?) 
constsdug of some Indians who, sailing from India for 
the purpose of conimerce, had been driven by storms 
into Germany'*, 

And the following gloss upon this passage by the editor 
renders it still more interesting and significant:— 

'’Murphy, the transL-itor of Tacitus in one of his notes 
to Agricola, remarks thus upon the passage. “ The 
work of Comohus Nepos has not come down to us; and 
Pliny, it seems* has abridged too much. The whole 
tract would have furnished a considerable history for 
navigation. At present we are left b conjecture whether 
the Indian adventures sailed round the Cape of Good 
Hope, through the Atlantic Ocean, and thence into the 
Northern Seas, or whether they made a voyage, still 
mure extra ordinary^ by passing the islands of Japan, the 
coast of Siberia, Kamaschatka, Sembta in the froaen 
ocean, and thence round Lapland and Norway, entered 
into the German Ocean**. 

Without advancing from such evidence, the perfeclfy agrcea* 
ble hypothesis (hat the circumnavigation of the world was first 
accomplished by Indian navigators including tlte discovery of the 

North Pole, we may at least hold that such a race of liardy sca- 
-farers and adventurers could not liave remained quite inactive In 
the foreign sea-borne trade of their own country. 

CHAKACTEH OP THE ANCIENT INDIAN FOREIGN TRADE 

Given, then, the fact that the phenomenon of internationat 
exchange had been familiar and practised by ancient IndiaDS 


tlG Aneimt Fcuitiaiiomt vt JScBfio»tc* 

from times that certainly go back 3000 years, ^ the nest point of 
some interest in this study is to inquire into the character and 
organisation of this trade of ancient India. 

At the threshold of this inquiry we find that the main articles 
of trade are nearly the »nie as (hey arc to-day, and liavc been for 
alt these centuries. Speaking of this trade Mr* Danell. 1. C, S. in 
bis work on the Industrial Competihon of Asia, has well observed 
that it consisted of an 

"eacnangc of such of her productions as among the 
Indians were superfiuiticsi but at the same hme notlonly 
priaed by the nations of Western Asia, Egj'pt and 
Europe, but were obtainable from no <Mher quarter 
except India, or from ttic farther East by means of the 
Indian Trade’'. 

It was thus a trade according to llie true economic principle, 
i. e. tn surplus of production, Or specialities* Speaking of Buddhist 
Indian trade, tlie Cambridge History of Ancient India observes 
( p. 213 )i- 

*The nature of the exports and imports is seldom 
specified. The gold, which was exported as early at 
least as the time of Darius Hystaspes, iinds no explicit 
mention in the Jatakas. Gems of various kinds are 
named as Ihe quest of special sca-farers anxious to 
discover a fortune*'* 

And, quoting Rhys Davids on Buddhist India, the same autho* 
rity adds; — 

''Silks, muslins, the finer sorts of cloth* cutlery and 
armour, brocade, embroideries and rugs, perfumes and 
drugs, ivory and ivory work, jewellery and gold (seldom 
silver) these were the main articles In which the mer^ 
chant dealt". 

This description may be taken to relate to the trade of the 
‘ilauryan Empire at its height. That, however, b not quite identi* 
cal with the geographic unit of India as we now reckon it. Imports 
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and Exports are, lbe^e^c^re, overlapp'ing in a way, wliich would not 
occur if we cotiaidcred the trade of India as the unit we now know 
it to be. A full and exhaustive list of Itie Imports and Exports of 
India from the ports of Broach and Nclkunda (Nilkantha ?) some¬ 
where on the coast of Malbar is furnished hy the writer of the 
Pcriplus, which makes little material variation from the known 
trade of the Middle Ages of Indian lustory, and even of modem times. 

Of other animal products, Ivor^’, was once a prominent article 
of export from India. Pearls and Corai are other instances of 
India’s great export in olden limes without a need of corresponding 
import. Musk is mentLoned by Dr. Mukerji as amongst the 
exports of India from the earliest iimesj but he gives no authority 
for the statement- Perhaps it was included in the rich spices and 
unguents brought from India in the days of Solomon. 

Among the animals forming part of the trade to and from 
India, Horses may have, on the balance, been imporlcdi while 
Elephants are certain to have been exported though diicfly by 
the transrdrontier land route. Historically^ die most celebrated 
Indian animal exported is the Peacock, which was not only prized 
by the Greeks of llie Alexandrian era. but apparcuUy by tiic Jews of 
King Solomon as well. Even the Hebrew word for Peacock, 
- Thuki-is borrowed from Tamil where this prince of turds is 
called Tokei. 

Silk, whicti certainly formed a large part of the exports to Uie 
West from ancient Indian ports- and which under tiie Persian 
Empire is said to have been exchanged by weight with gold”, cannot 
quite be reprded as a native industry of India. The ait of silk- 
-weaving may have been naturalised in this country for centuries 
before the rise of the first histonca! Indian Empirej and that die 
cocoon may have been developed here too is not improbable. But 
the evidence of Sanskrit literahirei winch identifies silk clothing 
with China, cannot quite be disreganledsandso we may take it tliat, 
however highly the art of ttic ailk-weavmg may have had develop¬ 
ed in India, silk was an industry really native to China only* The 
undoubtedly considerable Indian trade was probably in the nature 
of the entrepot trade, in which tiie stuffr were, intlie firat instance, 
brought to India by the Indian merchants, or their Javanese and 
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Malaynn and SinhaUse cousms from Chtnaj and thence re-exported 
to Arabia Persia, Egypt, Greece, or Rome, via the Indian ports. 
The entrepot business, even now a considerable feature of our 
trade, was, perhaps, helped by the peculiarly Indian art of dyeing 
the stuff with fast natural colours which increased their value in the 
minds of the Barbarians of the West Porcelain is mentioned 
among Indian exports, in the Periplus; white pottery was an cstab- 
lisUcd Indian craft even in the Vedic Age. The former may liave 
entered in our cntrcpct trade, as also pearls and other precious 

stones. 

Of other food-stuffs. Rice has certainly formed part of Indian 
exports in the earliest times as evidenced by the survival of the 
Tamil word for that artule in the Grctk tongue. But, as the 
Periplus says, in view of the difficuttics of tiansporting such peri¬ 
shable commodities over large distance in ships of those days, the 
probability rallier is that rice and other cereals like wheat were 
subiect-matter of trade only in so far as they were required for the 
victu-aUing of ships Wines figure in the list of imports, but not to 
a very large quantity. 

This brief review of the principal articles in the Indian Trade 
for the last three tliousaiid years cannot be complete without 
mentioning one item, which deserv'cs more Ihan a passing notice. 
Sfaires are mentioned in the Periplus, as imports from Kane, Obolesk 
and Oman- But it is not clear where they came from. It is 
however, certain that India never had a traffic in slaves/ 

Apart altogether from the religious sentiment of perfect equality 
of all living creatures; which, certainly from Buddhist times, if not 
earlier, laid a positive efnharge on this inhuman traffic,* there is 

1. Amang cndeE five btc oUifeftlly prOfCiib^ for dte 1^7 bdievs' — dnggeia. 
slaves. :Besb. eUoef drink) poisons. (Cvnbndge Hist p- 35. Sh also Mmnt V'H 
wbidi leaves out rrom tbe lUt of the etnujaiiror^s booty in vietoty tbe ileo) 
of tiu vKnqaitbed sotiUss ns siaves. At a inter age, Akbnr dafiujlsly fortuilB 
this iahunua pntetfee. 

3 Amotig Uie five Tnules forbiddai to the Snddhist Bhllni, elttve trade 
was tbe most ooasideiablib Mantt elso leaves out slavn of the vasguisbed aa 
booty fw the Victors. 

SIS ^ rnr* %T. I 

|?=!f w 5i aq n Manu VII, 96- 
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the known fad of history that traffic in human beings was never 
made t!ie cold-blooded business in India of the Aryans, that it 
was made by the Christian Europeans after the discovery of the 
America. 

CHAKACTERISTICS OF OUR ANCIENT TRADE 

On a general review, then, of the commerce of ancient India 
from the earliest times to 1000 A, C., wc (ind the chief character 
of that trade to be a hea%7 export of manufactured goods, qiialiti- 
tavely speaking. Raw material for further manufacture abroad 
llierc ccrtaiolv must have been; and food-stuffs, chiefly In the 
guise of edible spices, or stores for ships, did also figure in our 
export schedule. But from the point of value, Exports must have 
prepondemted over Imports, textile manufadures of all sorts 
forming the bulk of these. It was entirety on account of the 
preponderance of such valuable experts that India contrived, even 
in the days when Pliny ivaa writing his Natural History, to 
drain the Wes( of its supply of gold coin and bullion, even 
as she is reputed to do to-day. though in a quite di^erent manner, 
and with radically different consequences to her own national 
welfare. 

Another chamcteristtc of the anciettf Indian commerce wras 
the presttte^ nf a tar^e entrepot frnWf which still persists though 
perhaps in slighily altered forma Pearls from Ceylon, gold from 
Tibet Burma and the Golden Chersonese (wherever that may berj 
precious stones and apices from the eilanda of die Indian archi¬ 
pelago ; silk and porcelain from China; svere all brought into the 
ports of Ihla country, to be thence re-exported to tlie countries of 
the West, leaving us, presumably, a handsome commission as 
fiddle men. 

The existance, however, of an entrepot trade could not 
have been possible in those days, without the necessary concomi¬ 
tant of tf cmw/drrd We/!«/ of merchantffien for transport . by sea* 
and mighty caravans for similar office by land And there is 
ample evidence to show that Indians of all ages since the earliest 
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dawTJ of hisiory have been great carriers by land as well by 
water.* 

Wth the carrying business mainly in their own hands, and 
with a very cnosiderabic entrepot trade, it wontd not be surprising 
if we find the system ct trade organisation carried to a very high 
level in ancient India. ' Whether or not the castes of modem 
India have developed from the trade guilds of ancient India, it is 
perfectly certain that, at least about the Sth. century B. C. if not 
much earlier 

«Crafts and commerce are flourishing, highly organised 
corporately under conditions of individual and corporate 
competition, ttie leading men thereof the friends and 
counsellors of kings. We have found labour ^gely 
hereditary, yet. thtrewithnl, a mobility and initiative 
anything but rigid revealed in the exercise of it. And 
wc have discovered a thorough fanailiarity with money 
and credit ages before the /th. Century A, D/' 

Cambridge Hist of India, p. 21^. 

Partnerships in commerce were fairly well understood, 
though Individual freedom of initiative and pluck were not 
restricted, as in a lator-day joint stock enterprise, by merely 
travelling togetoer in the same caravan, or bound on lx}ard the 
same vessel.' For purposes <rf disdplme, toe Sarthavaha, or 
caravan''Chi3r, may have been accorded a certain degree of 
pr^ti^e and authority among the fellow travellers and traders. 
But the latter by their acquiescence did not surrender their 
independence. 


1 AcceTding la Piler'i NtUunl Iliat «7 XII, 16, tboe was '* aa yesu 'm 

which tfitha did not dtaia the Romao Eiupir* of a handnd millUni 
•ttttrces*'. Tfaifl wotiid equal ioEnsiish moaoy a isllliaD steriiag^ 
or a cron end half ol ntpen al the normal rate ol exchiiriBn. 

2 k wooM be toiexestinQ to semmaiise ticFe ICuttllya *9 famooe dutpier 

on and Shipping la the ArtlLt-SiUfstre:, ( A, Sy Bo^ 11 
Ch, IS). 
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The exception "was the purchases of Ihc King iK^tucb Were 
luade by officially ntrgulalcd prii«s. 

The late Dr, V. A, Smith was ccrtaitily inistakcti as to the 
oiigii] of currency in ludiSt when lie wrote r— 

** There Is reason to believe tUal the necessities 
of coiumercc witli foreign merchants were 
the immediate occasion for adoption by 
the Indian people of a metaUic currency 
as well a$ of an alphabelicat writing 
tlmp^ Gaz* Vol. lit p< 155). 

In an age so accnstomcil to money valuations'as the Buddhist 
age of India undoubtedly was, tlie e\'olution of substitutes for 
money, or credit instmnicntj os we would now dL;scnl>c them, 
wotild be a matter of couS'e. Says Mm, Ithys Davids 

" Of substitutes for current Coins for wha were 
used as suuti), or inslrumeiits of credit, W'e 
read of signet rings used as deposits 
or securities* of wife or cliildrcn pledged 
^ dr sold for debt* and of promissory notes 

or debt slicets 

Even though the last would be in the foiro of mere registta- 
tions ay between lender and liorrower, their evolution and use 
must l>e held to mark a distinct advance in commercial dvilisaticm 
The Shethis of the Buddhist Uterahirc apparently kept Targe cash 
amounts on hand, like the immense board of the devoted Auatlia* 
pindilm. These either t^ned* or^ more probably, used in 
business of tlicir ow'n as meccliant bankers. 

Certainly, t!ie minute regulations as to loans of money and 
interest thereon, mentioned in both the Buddhist canonical works 
and in the Hindu Dharmashastras, like the standard code of Manu 
or Chanak}‘a* could not have occurred* bad not monoydending 
been V welbknown business. 'Hie ecito of the Aristoteltan and 
Christian fulmination against interest 00 money loans 1 is, indeed, 
found in tlte sfiU earlier works of Uk Indian leasts, 
lo 
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COINAGE. CUJitllENCy AND CREDIT 

With snch a dcvel£»jped utid widespread cotnmerce, both 
Foreign and internal, in snob a land,—already an Empire in 

the foutllt century B. C., some conunonly accepted and acceptable 
Mr^lium of Exchattge iiiauld he inevitable. It ia didtcull to say 
precisely when Coinage and Currency c;ui]e into general use in 
India; but they must have been long anterior to (he most consi¬ 
derable of our earliest recorded Empires is incontestable. At the 
time of the Greek invasion, and even before that in tlve days of 
Darius, Indian coins, distinct in design and worknianshipi were 
tound; while references tn the Vedic hymns to Pana and the 
PuMw suggest a still more andent origin. Dr. Vincent A. Smith 
held the view:— 

There is reason to believe that the 
necessities of commerce with foreign 
merchants were the immediate occasion 
for die adoption by the Indian people 
of a metallic currency, as well as of an 
alphabetical writing 

If we take this litermly. we may question as to die accuracy 
of this estimate. For one thing, it is a moot point, with European 
scholars at least, as to when large scale foreign commerce arose 
in India. And, then, with a country of the sbe of India , and with 
Aiyan migration going on ceaselessly for over thou-sand years 
perhaps, it is impossible to-say which lands must be treated as 
“ foreign in the sense in which Dr, V, A. Smith uses the 
expression. Moreover, the Dravids of die South were seafaring 
and commercial people, long before the Aryans esiablislied llvcm- 
acK'cs in India Even, tliereforc. tf we hike the romark of the 
English sdiolat liternlly. die history of Coinage and Currency 
must be btkcti 10 lie very long, stretching Ixick into centuries, if not 
miUennia, before Christ. The hoards of anqlent coins discovered 
ill several parts of India lend full support to Hits view ; and the 
clianictcristic design and shaping which Indian coins eidubit. 
reinforce it. Perhaps the more common, more frequent and more 
considerable use of coined money was in connccdon with die 
riaiuircments cf large-scale business, internal or foreign; while 
Ihc gfisiter pari of daily local transactions may hiivc been bartered 
or token currency only. 

t. Cp. Impennf Cszonwf, VoL 11. p, l}5. 
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DavidStiliP jjreat sludyuf of Buddhisf'tcjFO and of 
Ihc Ja/yiJu/ talcs, gcm,^ further; she diites the u«;e of'SUtjstitiKes for 
rncUUic ctirrcocy lun{^ before the Maur^’an a^t i;-- 

Of sulMlimte.^ for current <N,ijii!{ {or tip hat 
were used as siurh) or jnstnunentit of 
credit, we read of aijinet rin^s, used as 
deposits or securities, of wife or cjuldren 
pledged or sold for dcbt» and of promis¬ 
sory notes or debt sheets ", (Cr. Splcn* 
dour That Was 'Ind.) 

II ^ itidecd, not the same thing as what we might frjdav 

call Paper Currency; but the development of Credit Instruments 
was oliviousiy pre^Mauryan, and ^Tery well understood in the 
rays of Kautilya. The numerous and complicated Mini Regula¬ 
tions as outlined rn the Artha Shastra* and other ancient Treatises 
a subject.—including setgnoragei cutting of coins below 

standard weight, or below prescribed fineness, penalties on Ihfjfie 
who pass such coins or counterfeit them,—all indicate the high 
level of the Money Economy that had become usual in the daj^ 
of t.!mnafcya. d not much earlier. The equally numerous regula- 
QDDs regard pledges or mortgage, and Interest payable on the same. 


The ^p^fnfradtaar of tho Mint •hiilt cany oh the mflniUoctunj 
« the *il«r cqiiifl made up of + parts of copper, and cut- 
B«teenl:ft part ^any oPe of the nwlnts^T Itibiia. Ttii[to, Sisa. 
Ai^ AnjfiDA- Tbem bhAll Im a 4 | i ttstm st^ }/Stb 
of A pm^ 

Copper mad* iip of fotit parts of oa alloy, ahall bBamBaba.i 
LaJkiizi]* imd | kfLkam, 

T^«^frnT of coins shall cttimicy. both ts p (wsdiam 

^Eaduume ond as Legal Twwler admissibl* in tha Tieafimr, 
The pramta levied en coins paid pita the Treasury shall be BSi; 
known ar R«pjk^ i% known as Vyiyi, 1 /eth pana per ant Jtnenm 
as parlk^ika (Tgatiiig charge) besiifcs a fme o| 25 paiu. rnipoertl 
M onenoere other than the maoufoctiiFef, the seller, the 
purebasar. lud the Examiner." 

And Intel op. In Ch, J4, tliaeame onthoriiy observes!— 

"71“ Master shell return to tho owners coins or OrtauTiwt* 
ot the same weight and of the same qiuOi^, as that oF the biillioft 
whidi i^ead at the Mint, With the asreeptiiin ot those 
dimhmtiaa, they shall loeeiva coma wiiicli hare b^ worn out, 
or wbndi have undergone the same owns baehil ato lb* Mini, 
ex'en alter ih* Upee of a number of ysetrs. 

The ^te Goldsmith shall gather from the artisans employed in 
the Mint la/ontiation eotiBeniiitg pure gold, meullic mass, 
COtlU And fAtA ol Hxchu^^ 

In ^ttiag a gold coin mflcufactarod from gold, one kaliimi fl/6th> 
of the Iii«al mm itutll be givta to the Mint towards 
Hialossm macafiLctKrn ", 
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also indicate imioiaUliiibic proof oi a futlj tlc^'eJopcJ; Crvdit 
sj-stera pradised by tlio ^uid^^o^ lodiaos of 2500 years ago.* 

Tliese rtjguldioni mdlca|e IJiat the Mint was open lo 
coinage by any body, subjed lo-a small seipiorato charge. 
Exchange rates must, therefore, have approximated to Unt actual 
hull ton m the dilfe rent coins. 

The late of AnaOiapIndilia is an excellent iUostration of the 
vast hoards of ready cashil which the leading Shethis of th|d 
period usually kept readily available with them; and out of this 
they could loan moueyt as and when wanted, on rates of Interest 
highly hivouraiile to the lender. A huger portion of sudt boards 

t. Cj» Mumt^SmdU VIII Verse* MO-m 

^ tl 140II 

fit ^ il 141 II 

^ qs;5|^’ ^ fnf I 

mnrnntg^: It 142 ii 
I 

q ^ *r fsm: it 143 ii 

;t ^I^lfT!3 sjithj 

4ni?rl3TlTtHt^wTs??raT 41^11144II 
^iRSPRUw: i 

amSPtf ^ ^4s)!'?s*iqfw^ M 145 II 
^!W4tH l fil «f 5t^?r t 

Bfgtrcn?i5smw^. Jrp^ tl 146 it 

WfoT ^rsr4^ ^ l 

^sKirmt It 14? It 

1 

WH ftg iq p^qr ii 148ti 

airfiTV ^ Rrferit#TfiK fe^i; i 
((nf^PRSf ^ 5T »Tr^TO ql4 it 149 tl 

^ WIH It 150 It 

qt?^ 4 i3i Ij 151 M 

SqftfCiW *1 j 

’na4S 4T4nlf« ti 152 it 
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muTit liavc bctift commonly used in Hvtdr Imstnesst, by these 
dieff^hunt-banlfers Of aocieill Iiidiat and the pitu'rts of theirbu&iuess, 
"thnir over^caii ventures must he liaiirlsomu cuiiuiih to ensure 
a steady increase in sucdi rooblUsed and readily avaiblde capitoL 
It is tniercsling h> ndtcr in passing, ttie ancient Indian 
treatises permit and even Justify larger scales of Interest on loans, 
no ntatter for what TnnTM>s« 5* and in this they stand out in marked 
conlrast ct'itb tlie jVnsh^cliau School tvluuh influenced both Ilie 
Bible and the Quran* 'I'he tatter consider motic)* to be barren by 
itself; and so iutcritsi on loans oi money, at whatever rate, to be 
tuijustifiable* Notu^ithstanding the custom of the Babylimtans or 
the Phoenicians, they did not or would not realise that tlie Money 
loan, which was used to further production was really Captbil.-^ 
an active factor Ltt producing new wealth ; and ther^orc. rightly 
entitled to a slvire in the incn:*isc. When, howovert economic 
evolution had progressed beyond the feudal and manonsl stage, 
later canonical wnters of Europe evolved Ihc doctrine of implied 
partnership and share in the risks of business, for which Interest 
would be a just and Ju^tiflahle return* But, ia obviously a 
round ubautt and somewtiat clumsy way of gvtttng round iheir 
original doctrine* W'c shall consider this point about interest still 
fur^er^ in anothor connection later on. 

Coins Iroth of gold and silver were in drculation side by 
side, the two metals exchanging at a fixed rate of Prof. 

1 C]), qImiv MARQ^Monlhlf 2% (e S% wore <($iitmate fates, et Intemt. 

Knulifya aIbo i5 ef fimilsT opmion Ill; fl 

nsjsimn 

twiufieii, ft Ti Pbt e n crh qt ^ 

riroT. Ai^T'fmgar tsDR^dufs previilaiicf or rd^pibcm nf esidi high 

cute* Lqtuie&t (mnximiun oioiEini to In nn indicittion of 

{he«cjjicity lo^EtuMii cn|ntiiL iSut the h^h ra^s of 

E rofif oiii 00fnnnfrc:iA| braett^t » i e^lanotiaiit oj ludll 

igh pMTnirrecI by <Atf givhl^ 

Sayi SiUkra^^V. il, 9^ 

J’rof< Alrai^nr. bou’ever. wD9iU«rs Uii« to Jutvebeen mere « reconuniBiea* 
ttoiij than a lEgally hjc«t atu} COitiniODly ob^imd ratio* Ob tia own showinft, fJiii'At 
wztji vcoioar suit may have had to he nbaEly intpottgd. tts RntlD to Cold, thure* 
fere, ntay have ticea ^Ughtbr higliet ttuio that iuvserihed liy Shuhn. 'haa weights 
Atul neoeufts^ givon lii KiuMje S. Book 11 Ch. 19, rbadalon^ tvitb Cb, IJ 
is the auae booh i sugges t (he Shukra ratio muBt bbve been comuaonly loll owed. 
The Mint beiog oipsi to tree enhuge, the ratio max Ihwc fiociuatnl. Prof. A^ ougar 
a,f* wot 3-ttl in tbs da^v ot Darhtc ihoCn^ aad Is the ikst omtury A, D, 
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Aiyangar, however, considersGold vfos the metal for the 
staudard coin^'i though he also recognises lliat the tw'o metals nuist 
have circulated ade by side. Gold being more valuablei aiwl 
easily transportable,*^c6mbin.ing higli value in stuall bulk,—was 
Daturally llic metal par excellence of foreign coniinerce. And 
that is, probably, why India was able to drain the Roniaii Empire 
atone of its gold as remarked by^Plioy* A relatively small 
quantity of gold luay liavc teen locally produced; but the greater 
part of the gold hoards of India, lo^cd in the beginning of tire 
Moslem invasions in such large quantities- must have teen accu- 
molded as the result of such foreign trade. Silver, baser metals, 
and cowrie shells, are also known to have served as medium of 
exchange and been in circulation ; and prices being very low in 
those days, coins of lower metals or shells, could nut but have 
been imported, usually in exchange for our expi^ of silk, spices 
and gems, as well as certatn highly prized animals- 

The value of a Pana ,—apparently the most commonly used 
coin, is difUcult to defermine. Judging from the tables of prices 
land wages found in the aclent Treatises, and the scales of tines 
for particular offences given in Kaulilya, it would seem as if tlic 
pana of Mauryan India must have corresponded to our modern 
rupee of before World War IL There must, however, have 
been considerable tiuchiations from lime to time.^ 


]. In tiia Tron^tion and uinoiaiiaii of SbdlcmrNiU, ProL Bj R, SarVnr 
pm thfl foUomsff bU)I« companilivo p ri oea. 


Ch. IV Sect L p, t}7. 

3J3 A pann ie m pisce of ooppigr coined by the Kbs weighing sen 

imsu 

m:- 

A Karsit“Uia tt the vntue ol one hnndred and 6fty varatb 
(cowrie#), 


Ql IV Section 11. p. I4J. 

U3—Fotir tahkiu mnke one loli in tiie ense of getd and smJa 
US fiigbt rails malm one ntase , text maaas make one suwia, 
139—Fiw times that Emnnii. make eight diver Kars^aa, 
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Foirt Fot 4 — 

Ow IV 3a« tl, p. 145 

The AlAtion tMtweeo the matala is Value;— 

'>Gold — silvof 
Silver = 80 copper 
Copper ~ 1 I i)tic 
zinc = 3 tio. 

M ~ laud 
Copper ~ 6 innii 
Ch. TV. SecL [L p. 14& 

190—210—The good horse [a that irlikh con go One hundred yojmtss 
Tn oiw day. Its price le five liii&dred gold (eishl Ihousuid 
silver ra^«s)i 

20 l-2Q3"-Tlie good cem«l le that 'vhiidi can (o thirty YojmiiBe fa one 
day. Its price is cue huDdntl &tiver palas (eight hundred 
rupees }l 


205-204—The elepluiit that is uhHvaUed hi strengili, height, figbtj and 
maria (rat) is priced at two Ihonsmid Ktaka^ 

2C5- —NJfika is (be value of gold weighing four 

SOfr* —And hi estiinattiig the value ol daphniit five ndb ™lw oi)a 

masa. 

Cb. IV Sact II p. 146 

The price of the best elephonl ia> tberefora 8.000 Riaaas of geld or aOJdOO 

640,000 


nuls of 
t4n.000 


gold or 640,000 ratls of silver or 


96 


tolas nr silver 


: 6,666 Bs.) ^ Rs. 5,^166 approx iniaialy. 


The meutina of prices and ratios ia the above lines gives good statistics, 
which might bo used as (he basis for the fornmlion of an Index 
Nmaher. 


Oiditwry pricts :— 
Cow 
Shn~goet 
She Bhoep 
Sheep 

EJephent or bone 
Camel 

hligh prices for best tbiogB ^ 

Cow=- 
She goat= 

She buffalo^ 

Ut)fi8liDr= 

Beet Tlaree= 

Best Can»l= 
Blepiia»t= 

She sheep 


I pala stLvtir 
I cow 
1 ROfU 
1 piln advef 


Bafltdo 


8 tolae or rupees. 

4 tolas or tnpees. 

2 tolas or rapees. 

8< tolas or rapaea 
2,000, liOQO or 4,000 ropees. 
56 or 64 rapees. 


8 or 10 paUa silver = 64 80 rupees 

t pala sliver •= 8 supee& 

looworcow = 64 or 80, or 96 or 12ft 
60 pak* slT w = 480 rttpeea 

7tir8 pales = 56 or 64itrpBe^ 

SOO gold = 8,000 rnpeo. 

iOO silver pales — 800 rupees. 

2,000 gold Kishas = ft666 nipeei. 

1 pala sUvet — 6 ropeea. 
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The nncienl Indiaa merchant wis also a BantEer* and, as 
such had command of lUe greafer portion of the liquid, raohilised 
capital ^cealthof the countn'- Thc King—the Public Eaclieqvier — 
wnis another hoarder , hut the wealth locked up in the Stale 
Treasury,—was not easily released for daily use in industrial 
ventures or comtuercial investment. And so tlie Merc haul-Banter 
did ait kinds of banking or credit biisiness, loauing money 
on persoual security of persons of good standing, as well as 
taking money on loan, or deposits, remitUng sums ht-tween two 
trade centres with the device of the //wwi/if Clcveloping Ihe systeSa 
Of turn and iwdAi,—pledge and deposit,—and exchanging different 
standard ccans or currendes with one another for a imall profit,— 
Agfa or discomit, The ample injunctions of the Artha-Shastras as 
well as Dharma-Shastra-s, regarding the use of.property deposited, 
astlic return for (hat use, and all consequent and connected 
incidents, suggest a great development and wade use of credit and 
Banking. 

T!»c basic justification of Interest is found, by ancient Indian 
Economists, in the essential prodneUvity of capital, or iiie money 
loan turned to account. Tlwt is why they allow no interest on 
valmible material pledged, and turned to use by fho pledgee. The 
share between the luortgagor and mortgagee of usable material 
deposited may he li^cd by agreement between the parties; but (he 
pledge, which b allowed to be used, or which is capable of Iwiiig 
so utilised to his own ad^'sntage by the pledgee, may be regarded 
as part of his business equipment Where on he reaps a le^timate 
profit The authority of Manu, quoted at length earlier, makes 
this point fully clear. He is equally clear regaling the variation 
in the rates chargeable according to the community or the caste of 
the borrower,* presuiiibly on the assumption that the credit worthi¬ 
ness of a borrower varies directly witli his status, or caste, in 
society. I'lus is not really, a non-econniulc no(e on introduce 
tmecononuc theory to complicate sL Considering the kinds of 


t Foot Kota Sea ante [i, T24. 

6,» ^ w ^nT*f i 

g'adsfwgi^: (I It. S. VIII, 142 
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business these categories of persons hahitoally engaged in ; con¬ 
sidering the resources normally avaitabk to Itiem for dischsrgiiig 
the debt with interest; considering the use litely to be made 
the advantage gained by the borrower particularly a tnemltant* 
there seems some reason in permitting these different scales ^ 
interest varying according to the caste or the role of the borrower 
in the economic scheme then prevailing. Compound interest U 
permitted on the same considerahons^ and if •* money invested 
in trade la treated as tltouglt it was not a debt "* it was because the 
trader was engaged in business most commonly on bis own capiml. 
The interest was, therefore^ part of the profit earned. When 
interest, however, is exacted from persons In very hard condition, 
— the very name of Kusida, suggest the relative unpopularity of 
the gain, on Shylocktan terms, the Moralists as well as 
Economists frowned severely upon the attempL* 

Kautilya is emphatic on the need for public control, regulatton 
or supervision of this sector of ttic national economy, of this form 
of gain foe the individual. He holds the relationsiup between the 
capitalist and the debtor—productive borrower wc may say — as of 
vi^l national importance, and of importance to tiic public Exdie- 
quer.* If loans were made in land, — e.g, Crain—or interest 
expected in commodity form, tliat sliould not exceed half the 
money value of the ori^nal capital lent^ interest on stock should 
not exceed half tlie profit* 

t Bert not by Mura wbo holds (VlUi 156) 

3 AbuBEar, Qp. Cit. p, t0& 

3. fhfwf; 1 

gg : n Brhaspah: X, 6 

4. n 

qidfr*; qvTti^ I qsqoir sqrwfhfH 
^qtTT %1-viiweun I f%?Tf(Pr*n hi^^iutth. i an: ^ 

5 tbid, 

BfwqRffitT Nr I < A. S, III, 11 y 
17 
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This interest on stock should be paid yearly regidarly ** fori 
tf it is allowed to accumulate, because it was so willed by the 
parties or because of the absence aliroad of Itic debtor, the amount 
payable shall be twice the principal lent' 

Any one clainung interest when it is not due, or representing 
that as prindpjd which is really the aggregale of the principal and 
interest comlnned, was fined four times the amount imdcr dispute. 
As all transactions were advised to be reduced in w'riling, such 
fictitious claims must have been very rare. 

Any one claiming 4 times the amount lent was fined 4 times 
the unjust demand, of which 1 was payable by lum, and I by the 
debtor, le. the latter paid the amount really due to tiie stale \ 
and the former three times tils original capital lent to the state* 
This must have eCfeciually prevented unjust or exaggerated claims 
being proffered * 

For good reasons debtors were further protected. No 
interest Was to accumulate On debts due from minors, or those 
engaged in long-drawn out sacrifices, or who were diseased (andf 
therefore, unable to earn) and those in atudenthood in their 
teachers' homes/ Reasons of public policy, or long range interest 
of the community, or sheer humanity dictated tliese rules. 

If the creditor neglected to collect lus dues for ten years, 
could not be collected,—except as regards debts due from minorst 
aged people, diseased of other people suffering from calamities, 
or those gone abroad, or who have tied the country, or in times of 
heavy civic disturbances or political revolutions,* 


I m 3ig4far!p»t s. m, in 

I Ibid. 

finrnmT^M i IN' i Ibid, 

4 ^ \ Idid, 

I Ibid. 
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A debt unlimited in time or ptace, must be repaid by the 
piarty contracting it* or by iiis sons, grandsons, or any other lieir 
of the deceased debtor* Similarly;, debts for which life maniage 
or land ia pledged, and which are not iimiled by time or place, 
must be repaid by the sons n grandsons of the deceased debtor** 
Surety of a minor is of no avail. 

The rules regarding the relative priority of the claims of 
several crediton against one debtor are based on the same 
principles, and so need not be repeated here, even in cutUnc* We 
are, likewise, not concerned here with the detailed rules of 
procedure and evidence in suits of this kind. All tliat matters Is 
the fact that interest was a legitimate claim ; that very high r^es 
prevailed; and that considerable protection was aflEbrded to 
debtors, in the iiiterest of the state or the community at large* or 
on purely humanitarian ground 

SHIPS AND SHIPPING 

Otlier accessories of a flourishing Trade, both local and 
[ntemaUona] were equally attended to in tlie organised public 
economy of those days* We have already referred to the duty of 
the king.—the state—to provide proper roads, rest-houses* and 
otlier facilities for merclmls and travellers on the public liigtiways. 
Every time that roads arc mentioned* waterways also referred 
to; and tlie famous chapter of Book fi of the Arflia Shaatra, 
devoted to the duties of the Superintendent of Ships^ obviously 
refers to shipping both inland, coastal and on the high seas. The 
detailed and very minute regulations about the provisions of 
boats* equipment and personnel on those vesseb i the rules regard¬ 
ing tolls and port dues; tlu! regulations about loading and sailing; 
about shlpwTcck or stress of weather, treatment of foreign mei- 
cluuits, with a special reference to customs and tolls, and the 
mjunchons about exemptions from enstoms of ferry dues—all 
bespeak* not only a very elaborate^ efficient and wideawake 


I. ^r, fsEfW I ^ ^ i 

^ <iWK|fti4ro4q. \ g girr; <1^! 
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admiralty of the Imperial Maoryaa; they also indhcate Ihc 
presence of a vast and valuable commerce* with adequate 
mcatis of transport, moderate custonu charges* and lih^I ports 
and shipping regulatioos, witidu taken coUccHvelyi stiggcst a fall 
perception of the place of Transport by iaitd or seat iq Hie authors 
of OUT ancient Economic Treatises, 

The following outline, taken from Kautilya. Book II 
on the Superintendent of Ships and Shipping l ) would 

aerve to give point and authority to these observahems. 

THE StrPEKlNTENl>ENT OE SHIPS 

TliC Superintendent of Ships was an Imperial Officer not 
the Admiral to fight ^aval battles in times of war* but an adminis^ 
trative chief who had to examine the accoants relalitig to naviga¬ 
tion, not only on oceans and mouths of rivers* but also on fakeSj 
natural or artihcial lw<itervvays) and rivers* in the vicinity of 
sihaniya and otlier fortified cities. 

Seashores or river~side vilbges had to pay a fixed 
amount of tax, rent or commuted payment for Port dues or 
Admiralty charges. Fishermen gave one-sixth of their haul as 
fee for fishing licence ; while merchants paid tlie customary toll of 
po^. 

Passengers aboard the Royal ships paid the usual fixed 
fore the yatravitonatn ; whUe titoae wtio used the king's boats 
in tishing for conch shells or pearls paid the fixed litre 

The Superintendent of ships had to observe the customs 
prevalent in commercial towns, and the orders of the Port 
Municipal autliorUies. 

Whcnci'er a weather-beaten ship airired at a port, it was 
shown every kindness. If U carried merchandise spf^led by water 
that was either exempted from loll altogather, or the charge was 
reduced to half. Slups doing enfreport trade had to pay what we 
would now cad Transit Duties. 
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Pirate ships (lumsrifra), and vessels bound for cueiny 
countries and those which violated the Port customs were 
destroyed. 

On those large nvers impossible to ford even during ttie dry- 
season, there were large boats in charge of a captain* a stcerman, 
and ordinary seamen for handling and manoeuvring the boat 
Smaller boate were likewise kept oh smaller rivers which Itad 
enough water only during the rainy season. These boats all 
belonged to the state. 

Fording of rivers without permission was prohibited, less 
traitors might come tliat way. 

Thu following were exempted from Ferry charges ; —Fisher¬ 
men, carriers of firewood, grass, flowers, fruits, gardeners, 
vegetable dealerSi herdsmen, persons par^mng suspected criminals, 
messengers following other messengers, those carrying provisos 
and orders to the army, those who use tlieir own ferries, as welt 
^ those who supply villages of marshy districts with seeds, necess¬ 
aries of hfe, etc. 

The following had free Ferry or Boat passes ; —Brahmans, 
ascetics, children, tlic aged, die afQicted, royal messengers and 
pregnant women. 

Foreign merchants, frequent visitors to Ihis country and 
those well-known to local merchants, were allowed to land in 
port towns. 

Any person abducting die wife or daughter of anotlier or 
carrying off the wealth of another, a suspech one seeming to be of 
perturbed appearance, or without baggage, or attempting to conceal 
or evade the cogmmnce of valuables carried by liim, or in disguise, 
or jiut turned out ascetic, or pretends to he suffering from disease, 
or seems alarmed, or is carrying weapons, explosives, or poison, 
or one who has come from afar witiiout a pass, 'was arrested and 
detained, until his case was satisfactoiity disposed of. 

Details of Toll rates. Ferry lees and Port charges need not 
detain us here. 
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ormt fr PINANGE* TAXATION AND OTHER SOURCES OF 

and bo«bow«o- 

efficient accounting op public receipts 

AND EXPENDITURE. 

Th«unportanceofa proper tt^on ol Pu^ic 
the keystone of iJie arch of national economy, was fully recognised 
by our aucicul Econoiuists* 

Says Kautil™ (Book II Ch. 8) " AH undertatogs depend 
upon finance. regl«st attentien most, ^ 

Treasury.^ The ancient Indian State was, as has been remark^ 

more once earlier in Uicsc pages, deeply indirectly 
b a number of productive enterprises, b land and mines, forests 

and fishery, trade and indusby. md 

these, large amounts were received from taxation of all sorts ; and 

proceeds of these had to be properly expended on a varied l^l 
of public departments. Over and above tlicsc, there was posibve 

duty imposed on ancient financiers to make savings, so as to build 
uo an ample Treasury and a liandsome Warchest Problems of 
Finance were, berefore, even more importaht in tlmsc days than 

ID our own. 

The basic ideas and dominalmfi objective of Public Finance, 
b Ancicnl India, seem to have been to enable the people to 
attain, as easily and cRcctively as possible, their aim in life- 
rnurlim. As lias been well pointed out, it was a Dharmu- 
parayatta social system, not simply Artha^Pamyam 
Lppiness. All the aims or iniunctions of PoUbes. Ethics and 
Economics met and coalesced in this, and made a synthetised. 
harmonised, integrated whole. Because of this, thc nghlofthe 
state to collect taxes, of all sorts, and its obligation to lay out the 
proceeds properly, was regulated by the precepts of tbe Dhamta- 
Shatiras, This assumed, postulated, a contract between tbe state 
and the citizen, on the one hand for the latter, to contribute to the 
charges ol the state, on the other For the former, to protect and 
defend the latter, enabled him to live in full security, and lead a 
life in full consonance with the requirements and bjunettons of 


I Cp, Rangsswsmr Atyanjar. Op* p. tt3» 
1 Apastamba II. 10. 2ti, 9. 
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the Varna-AshfitTTid-Dhittwti' Tti.® pfincipal c^gories of ptibltc 
revenuesi land tax, customs, fees and tolls were thus ol a 
somewhat njli^ous sanction»as. the MahabhtiTata lays down In the 
Slmnli Par,'a, already quoted* If the citizen failed to discharge 
his part of the contract» definite punishments wore proscribed in 
the Artha-Sbastras j and if the State,—ttie King,—failed to pcrfonn 
his part of tlie bargain, the subjects (Citiaens) were authomed ^and 
permitted, boOi by the Nlhsliastias and the Arfha-Shastras, to 
abandon such a country.^ 

Subject to this basic ideal, and in conformity with the 
dominating sentiment the Lnunediate aim of ancient In^an 
Treatise-Writers was to secure as high a surplus of receipts over 
expenditure as possible- In a pithy verse^Shukrs lays down 
The IGng must regulate his expenses according to his income, 
tr Uie expenses habitually exceed income, even Kubera’s Treasure 
%ild be exhausted. '*« 


And in the very firrt chapter^ Kautilj-a says in his Artha- 
Sbastra, speaking of Varta and Danda-Niti 

" Varta (Economics) consists in Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry and Trade. By their means (we 
obtain) grain, cattle, gold, forest produce and 
labour. With tJw help of these, (the King) 
subdues (makes his friends) his own and the 
opposite sides, with the aid of Treasure and 
arms'^ 


1 Cp. iwtB. LtttmB 11 

2 Cp Sbakra. 

3 A. S. L +. Few Twialutitm (rf the Tist 

m-H] ^ fit ft H n I *ij I 
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PostutflUng Ihis gctier^il attihide of the andenl rndiati public 
financiert let us uow cast a glance at the outline picture of the 
national Budget incUtding expenditure as well aa the principal 
sources ui revenues. 

The Indian financier did not, ordinarily spcalting, budget lor 
a dciicit- Thai is why Kautilya ^‘cs some very surprising items, 
under tlie pretext of extraordinary nr Emergency Finance, which 
may include even forced loans.' 

The principal source of expenditure was, of counse, the 
maintenance of the security of the state. This included not only 
the maintenance of an adequate armed force,—in all its tranches 
of army (infantry, cavalry, cliariotry and elepliaats) and Navy, 
with proper c<i«ipmcnti both for offence and defence. In additioo 
there must lave been, under the same head, a whole organisation 
of Secret Service. Store-houses, Aimouries,a«d the War-chest. War 
was, indeed^ not of daily occurrence ; but no one who priced the 
security of the State could afTord to neglect the preparedness for 
war, siiould i( cliance. The details given by Megasthenes of tlie 
armed forces of the Mauryan Empire, read with the rcgulattous 
in tlic Arllia Sliastra make it evident tliat a very considcnible 
proportion, probably as much a$ half,—must have been alisorbed 
under this head. In the list of 18 Ministers gtvcii in the Aritia 
S/wsfm, the or the Defence Minister, takes rank next 

after the Chief Minister, Mantrin and the High Priest, (Purohila)* 
and received tlie highest salary along with tfie Ministers of the 
First Hank, who included the Heir Apparent. He was, moreover, 
not the Commander in the held,—the Nayaiat hut a dvtl chief 
directing the policy which resulted in War, or kept the peace. 
Even wliilc war was not actually being waged, and while no direct 
outlay had to be meurred on conducting Military operation the 
amounts devoted to this head must have been considerable, a good 
proportion being sent to the Treasury to form a War-Chest. 
Allogetlicr, tills must have been the most considerable aln^e item 
in the Budget of an EmpirE like the Mauiya or the Gupta.* 


L Cp. A. S. node V; Cb. 24 3 pp, 245 ff ss<^ 

Z, Cp. A. & Book t; Cb. 12: dso Book V; Ch. 3 p. 245. 
}. Cp. Shufeii Niti, Ir <t3l-j^ 
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Other items in Expenditure mu«t have included the ordhtary 
obligation!! erf wbai wc xmght nowadays call a welfare Slate, as 
contradistinguished from a Police State. Some of these ha%‘e 
already been nDticed^ c. g. RiJads and their equipment with 
Bndges and rest-houses, trees and watering places, Inigation works; 
Temples and Institutions of puhfic weitarer like sctiools, hospitals, 
and universities 7 chantable fcundalions; police and other protect¬ 
ive establishment for the peaceful citiren, merchamls and other 
travellers; Ships and ferries 7 Legal, ludlcjal and punitive depart¬ 
ments 1 Civil i^st fur the King and Court, his Ministers and 
Ofheers I aids to local governments 7 Insurance against Family, 
like Granaries and Goshalas: maintenance of Mines and Forests 
and Public Factories, Mint and Royal Store Imuses, Places and 
Forts, and the Royal Hunt. Very detailed regulations are 
provided in our classic Treatises on these suhjecls, which, though 
they may differ in details, are identical in principle. Taken as a 
whole, it is obvious thal the claims of tlie Public Expenditure, of 
ail kinds, arc taken as pammount, and they also determme the 
revenue side, in the ultimate analysis, Kautilya laid down heavy 
penalty against a King who did not spend properly/ 

Before closing this part of the discussion, we may note the 
proportions, prescribed by Shukra as right and proper, to be spent 
on specified objects by the Exctiequer.^ 

vm w It 

JTftrqt 1 

snr^lHjciuluht il 

Following Shri* B. N. Sarkar, we transUtc these freely * 

The heads of the Crarna are to receive one- 
twcllh of llie income from the grama. The 
Army is to be maintamed by three (such parts); 

I. Cp A, & If r 
i Shitkn Kill t, JiS-lT, 

IS 
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charity ij m also the people ( 4 )» the officers, 
and the ICn^s personal Expenditure (i ), The 
Treasury the remainder^ By dividing the 
income into sue such divisions, the King should 
yearly incur expenditure. 

Prof. Aiyangar, however points out— 

'*This rule, dividing the income into six 
divisions, is ob^ously dCsi^ed for all but the 
smallest states^ In a later partj^f his treatise, 
a different proportidii is given by Shuk«,^- 
' The ruler, wh^e income is 100,000 karshas, 
should every month spend 1,500)1 on contl- 
ngendes, charities and personal wants, IDO 
on clerks, 300 on counsellors, 300 on wife 
and children, 200 on ^n of letters, 4,000/ on 
cavalry and infantry^ 400/ on elephants, 
camels, bulls and arms, and save the renuuning 
1,500 (or the Treasury.’’ 

He adds;—"It will be noticed that the 
two standards differ greatly. In the former, the 
Military expenditure forms only 25% of the 
revenue, while in the latter it amounts to 52.8 %. 
The allotment for the charity and learning is a 
little over 4% in the first, and only 2'4% in the 
second schedule, The^cost of administration 
is set at a little over 12% in the former and at 
only 3*6% in the latter. In the first, 50% jof the 
revenue is to be saved for the Treasury, and in 
the second 18%, *' 

He reconciles (his apparent difference, or contradic¬ 
tion in the same Treatise, by suggesting that tlie firet scheme, 
concerned with the distribution of the village income proper, 
and for the village, leaving hall the village income 
derived from the village for the Central Exchequer j while the 
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latter gives ttw general proportions of llie over atl central 
expenditure. 

It would be interesting to add that while Shukra is full of 
details, Irautilyii thinks more or broad generalities, and is 
interested more particularly iti Central financing. Items, theretore, 
whlcli are more immediately of interest to Local Bodies, or to 
or^nisatioiis, do not find such an important place in his treatise^ 
tliough even he reco^iises the obligation of the State to provide 
for Charitable iiistitutions, Poor Relief, work for the unemptoyed 
and asylums for the aged or the infirm. He would, however, 
place this burden primarily on tile able-bodied near relations of 
such sufferers. Very considerable resources were available, in 
Maujyan days to local bodies, as the Artha Sbastra bears 
witness*; and so they bore a fair share of such burdens as we 
would now describe Social Services. The village sanitation, poor 
relief, watch and ward, irngation and communications fell upon 
the local authority in the first instance, though tlie Centre never 
refused aid when needed. 


t Kautilya’s. ideas m PiMic Ej^mditura ajV' givm, mainl y, tti 
Aodi n. Ch. 6 pp. 5% Thvr loay be sammaiised:— 

(SaoM Shattry^a Tran^iian pp. 57-^1) ” Cbaniin^ atmarinnit 
hymns during wprabtp of gods and saceslon. flad on ttxiuioiis of giving giiis, 
the hureoi, the bitdiCB, the estnbtiehoient of meseesgent fdpies 1} the Stare^Haose 
(Gmuries?) the Armomy, the Wsre-Housik the Socn^-ticnse of rsir iiuit8riai& 
Manofflctoiries, Free Labom, mamteiHiDcs of Infuitry, Cavntiy, Cbenou and £Ia< 
phanis, herds of covs, the mnsenm oF boasis, deer, biids and aaaluts, and Gtorage 
of firewood and fodder, cnnatittite the body of (he expendUiira’' 

The Artba Sbastra dnee not give En one ptece, in eneb doteil u Sfaqhra, 
(he proportions to be spent on the se^'cnf tieada inantioBed by hirn- ft is, however, 
no tesj canfut about ihe p rop er iputlentwifi imd Accountings tncitutlog opening and 
cto^ng baJano^ Anws due end the Ulce, which are samTaaHHd alsewhere. 

Apparently^ Fnae tabdar, '* facinG incTud ed as part of normai expendlttm 
of the State, could not hsvi} been (he Segor of later days, but rather sarpfits or 
Rooting Labour, which was empGuyec] on the Royal Domain la biuy seasoa and 
wu paid on at prescribed ralat. ^ Bk. V. CIl I p. 247. 
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There was an excellent Budget System which was strictly^ 
regularly, effectively enforceU. Kautiiya gives very detailed* 
minute rules about the keeping, preparation* submission, and scniti-' 
nity of accounts. Then, even more than today, the function of the 
Accountant and Auditor-General was no sinecure; but then, better 
than today perhaps, the entire (Jal^nct sat in scrutiny of the 
accounts presented, and not merely a committee of laymen from 
Parliament who have neither die lime, knowledge or aptitude for 
auditing, scrulinising such voluminous and complicated accounts- 
The present-day Auditor-General is, it is true, not a servant 
of Govenriiienh as he used to be under the British regime. He 
is now appointed and is responsible to Parliament,— tlie People's 
House. But, be still continues to be a member of the organised 
public service \ and, as such, cannot ordinarily speaking, have the 
same independence and originality of out-look, as Auditor-General 
selected from the public would have. The Mauryan Auditor- 
General, was in a some-whal different position, as he was 
appointed by tlic King like his other lieads oi departments, 
and was responsible to tlie Imperial Cabinet of cighieen as a 
whole. 

Reverting to the Budget system of the Mauryans days, we 
find, on the authority of the Artha Shastra, that every year, 
probably at tlic commencement, tiie Finance Minister, with the 
help very likely of the Collector-General of Revenues, made a 
note of tlie opening balance in the Treasury, of all current expen¬ 
diture, including capital projects in hand { Karaniya ) as well as of 
lliosc which liad been completed (Siddliam). Side by side tlicre 
was 3 detailed statement ol receipts from all sources,—Crown 
Land, and share of produce from other lands. Customs, Excise, 
tolls, fees, Fort and Town dues of all kinds, profits of mining, 
forest and fisheries, and of all state factories or commercial enter* 
prise ; and also a statement of die closing balance anticipated at 
the end of tlie year. 

On the Expenditure side, which was the determining factor, 
the principal items were; tlie cost of tiie national Defence and of 
Civil administration, including the Civil List, Ministers' salaries* 
^d expenses of all departments of Goverumenti Procurcmeiit 
and payment for the Stores and other necessaries of life, for the 
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National Store houaes and Granaries; lor arms and equipcneni 
for thfl Services if purchased in the )’ear, lor gems, oniaments and 
precious stones. Tlie balance went into tlie Treasury and the 
War ChesL 

Full and precise accounts were kept of all receipts on 
Revenue'as welt as Capital accounts; and of all outgoings iii the 
same manner. Pbns were also prepared and Included in the 
Budget of all purposed new and profitable expenditure for 
Investment during tlie year fust beginning. Investment of 
Capital i Villaksttepa\ the salx-aged balance of wrecked under 
takings and the actual savings accrued and realised from the 
net estimated outlay on public works etc. ( Vyayaprafyaya) were 
all carefully accounted, so as to keep an efitcftve check on 
expenditure. 

REVENUES 

To meet die heavy obligations of Government in Ancienf 
India, the State had several and plentiful sources of Revenue. 
The general attitude towards tire imposition of taxes and other 
State Revenues, as described in the Treatiaes, exhibits amarvetlous 
solicitude, for the lax-piyer. The simile of taxing the earth and 
milking the cow occurs again and again, both in the classics and 
in the authoritative works on the subject proper. It is said— 
^T3pr urtifh'l jTFr < (Subhashita- 

ratnabhandagara, Ch. Ill 4'405i p. l5fj Kalidasa also says in the 
Raghuvamsha 1. 26- ^ ^ mn nw ^It 

Every attempt was, therefore, made to adjust the tax burdens 
so as to cause tfie least inconvenience to toe tax-payer, botti in 
time and place and manner of payment j and at the same time get 
the utmost possible for the State, with the least loss to die tax¬ 
payer. We shall consider these *' Canons of Taxation as Adam 
Smith called them, a little more fully later on,^'^ The object of 
collecting revenues being to spend them on proper occasions and 
lor proper reasons, 

Kaoiandaka advised;—(Vi )- 
^ir i 
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The King who was an arbitrary or exorbitant taxer might be 
de$troy«d by hts exasperated subjects without any sin. on the high 
authority of Shanti Parra. ITfe occasions for proper and adequate 
spending have been already indicated, I lie State which failed to 
discharge its traditional duties could only pave the way for Its own 
overthrow. All faxes, duties, fines and forfeitures, as well as the 
State Dues from its own property or enterprise, were to be 
dictated by the DHarma Shastras, as Apastamba enjoins; or as 
Uababharata desu-ibes alt forms of public revenues, from which 
tlie King’s own salary is drawn 

(Maliabharala XII, 7L 10 > 

Land was, of course, the principal source. Very targe areas 
were included in the Royal or public domain, which yielded Ihc 
enfire margin of profit, or cent per cent, of the rent. But side by 
side, there were private proprietors also who usually paid a sixth 
of fbe produce. We have already quoted the authority of the 
Mahabharata on this point, and may add here the more spedhe 
and detailed antbority of Kautilya and the Shukra^Nihsara, which 
has some interesting points on not only the proportion of Income 
from land to be taken as the Ro^l or public dues, but also as to 
the procedure to be appointed in collecting these dues. Kanlilya 
also gives detailed directions in this behalf, and adds a few more a& 
to the method of accounting and audit of accounts which the pre* 
sentry Accountant and Auditor General might do worse than 
consider.^ 

Briefly stated, the Shukra-Niti rules of imposing, assessing 
and collecting Land Revenue (including Rent from the Royal 
Domain } provided that- 

Apart from Crown Lands or public domain, the land held in 
private proprietorship should be carefully measured, mapped, and 
proper account kept of the entire landed wealth of the community. 


t A. S. Bk U, CL 2, fi jutil 7. 
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*I*hc Finance Mtnlfitcr and AccountEnt-^GcncntJ or Revenue 
Commissioner must Imve liad a hard tasJe of it as shown bv 
Shukra.^ 

The revenue from each should be properly assessed and 
fixed (in kind) and one person should lie fixed upon, b each 
village^ to be responsible for tiie collection and payment into the 
Exchequer of tiie cniu-e amoum due to the Treasury. The rate of 
land revenue varied from one-twetth to as much as onedhird of 
the produce from each holding in times of emttgency.* “ 

tf no single individual opidd be foamd for this purpose, 
live amount of State dues should be guaranteed paynient 
of by some one. Failing this, public officers were to be a>pointed^*- 
the village revenue Collectors,—who were also village defen¬ 
ders,—to diadiargc these duties. These were to be remunerated 
by a staled proportion of the Exchequer's share of die revenue. 
Each cultivator, proprietor, or lenant, received his title deed to 
rights in land, sealed by the Great Seal of the State. 


1 The StusacUB (Fittaaee Mmiste ?} thooie cenuiuaitcate to the Kioj 

the mjcttnt d eommoditws'Uid by, the niBWait of dsbla ete. die 
unottDt epant. and the earptus or bolanee in both moveableii; 
rad immoveabtH duiing tbe course df the year{ ^leo) bow 
meny dtles, villten rad foreats e« there, the Bajouni“i hmi) 
ciJtlwitaJ, who is tbe rent toedver, end tie imomit nf twemie 
weUsed; fiJeo) who reaves the ntiiieiJia after paytt^ off tbe rent, 
hew much land rrmaiB *ciaetiltivatb3, etui the oouiadt ot revenue 

realised ibr^b tBaesaml fines : (also) tbe nmeuat realised wiihout 

akuUtloD ( i e. } nature gifts, how mueb eccrues from forests, the 
aiaount ^ realised tbrougb mutes end jewels.—Siukna, Part 11, 
lines 

2 Cft Aiyragnr Op. dt, [t, 127. Also Mum VlL 129^130. 

qUKMWJU^-rOKI «l ( 
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Along with the Und does from igricultural lands, rent was 
also collected from houses, Peihapis il would be better dcscHhed 
as House or Buildings tax, which included a Shops Tax, 
There seems to have been in addition Road, Tolls and Street 
Dues, collected from farmers of revenue In this behalf. Fruit- 
and-Trees Tax or Land rcranue irom Garden (Wet) land* 
added still further to this category, while collections in kind 
from cattle (e. $, tnillc from cows) made up no mean third 
in this category. 

It is difficult to say what used to be the proportion of the total 
public income derived from all this various souths connected 
with fund and animal husbandryp fruits and vegetables; but it 
cannot but have been more than half of the total. 

Income from forests produce was, like receipts from the 
Royal Portmin in agricultural land, Uie direct property of ilie 
State- After deducting, therefore, the expenditure connected with 
the management and maintenance of the forests, and their rephnta* 
tion where necessary, tlie entire proceeds went into the Treasury. 
So also the income from Mines^ Metals and Metallurgical InduS' 
tries. These formed part of the pubttc^dom.am and State enterpnse, 
Tlie net profit of these must liave formed a considerable proporfinn 
of the total income of the Stale. Judging from the ample mstfuc* 
tions given by Kautilya, in a variety of chapters in ht$ great work, 
the economists of those days must have realised the essential 
advantage of the profits from public domain and Slate enterpiise, 
as the abundant and reliable sources of public income, as against 
the compulsory contribution from private wealth we call taxes 
nowadays. While the fonner provides additional employment 
and adds to the sum total of the national wealth every year, at the 
same time retaining the inherent wealth or natural endowment of 
the country witliin Us own possession and control, the latter Taxes 
serve at best to take up the addUtonal income which a private 
individual may desire by his skilly enterprise or ingenuity. Ordi- 
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narily they are frankly a deduction from rrivate wealth withtml 
any direct correlation between taxes paid and benefits received.* 

Kautilya's Injunctions on this subject are contained m bia 
Book II chapters on the Revenue CoUector and Accountant 
General of Tolls and Master General c! Shipping. In Uie former 
he says; — 

** Ttie CoUector-Gcneial shall attend to (the collccbon of 
revenue from) forts f dnr^). country parts (rashtra), mines (khani) 
buildings and gardens (seta)^ forests (vana), herds of cattle (vraja) 
and roads of traffic (vanikpatha)- 

Tolls, fines, weights and measures, the town^clerk inagantJtaV 
the superintendent of coinage (lakahanadhyaksltah . the supeTin- 
tendeni; of seals and passports, liqnor, slaughter of animals, threads, 
oils, ghee, sn^r (kshara), the state goldsmith Caauvamikar), the 
warehouse of merchandise, the Prostitute* gambling, building 

1, As alr«iufy stated, hav» besn siimroarised from Shtihni Etttli 

tt, whkb ere oot meledaUy diferent front cte Utjunctioi]:? ot Cliutokye given d»- 
where in Othee conaectinn, PmL B- fL SArknr, the tnuiEliitor, peinia out thel 
the pre^fflrtioa of re be eoUeitted IniQt lend UilTettiil moorditig to tbo eymenv of 
Must, whkb was eomewhiit more rigoraoe then thetof Prsjepetl; but reamdlee 
this divsrgetice bit seying that while the lighter eystem was used in odiauy fhiies, 
the nioiB rigorous ay stem of hlanu nifty be used to aioie stiinfesi t nwrw , 

Frei. Serbar, fai blr Foot«Kote siuns tip Uia rules goventleg tlte impo&j. 
lion eod colloctioo of Iftod revenue ms JoUpws ^ 

(t) Collecnon in nortiml timee Kcordiug.lp PrnjegHii srtnnilAids ; 

(2} Rewoue reatiiarioa never erbitiery or exofbiUwt i 
(il Land rights <'«f the State ) a«v« to be given up ; 
t4J Gifts of land may, however, he nsade for wntplss, public high¬ 
ways, or for Ute use oJ paaaante for coustructuif houses. But 
these niiist only b« for life-titae cl ths first gscaraijon ody. 

See also Kautilya, Bock 11, Gl 1, 

2, This is a form of ProfaSHur Tag, whkb yielded very heavily in 

aoewnt and medieval Indta, The ehkf Courtesmi wu a high State with 

handsome Bmulumente and ndmowiedged siauia u well as lunctiima. Sewtll. In 
A F<irgatt€n Bmpirt (Vijsyacjignr) states, on good authority that the Tas on 
Coartesan or DeouniaDdBa of Vijayuiagftr yielded enough to luaiaiBja the ontita 
polics lores (some t^DOO steoug) ot that Capital city of the Hth to 16th oeunttiea 
A, D. Tha purltea hypocrisy, which would relnss to tecognjss the eusteoee of 
iacoavenisat fads, waa not much la vogue in ItuUa of Pre-BrUish. dayg 
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sites (vasttikaV the corpOTEli<ffi of aiUsant sitd hani^rafb tticn 
(iKittreiipjganah). tlic siipcrintcndcflt of temptes, smd taxes 
collecturf tiic £ates \ chungi ?) and from the ^ kn^wu as 

Hnhtrikas) ndme under the head of forb. 

Product from crown lands t site ), portion Of produce 
payable to itie giTVernmeiit (blte|3a). rdigicus taxes (hali ), taxes 
paid in money (leant ), merehante. the superintendent of riven, 
feirieSt boats, and shipB, (owns, fttstiire-grouiids. road-cess 
tvartani), ropes (taijoV and rapes to bind thieves fchorarajju) 
come under tlic head of cotuiby parts- 

1 

Gold, silve?^ diamonds, gems, pearls, corals^ conch shells, 
uitlak llobaV salt and other minerals extracted from plains and 
mountain ^tlopw^ *>^*^*-*' mines.* 

Klower gardens, fruit gardens, vegetable gardens, wet fields, 
and fields where crops arc grown by sowing roots for seed* 
(mntevapaii, i.e. sugar-cane crops, etc.) corac under seW 

Game forests, timber forests and elephant forests are 

forests. 

Cows, bufialocs. goats, sheep, asses, camels, horses and 
mules come under the bead ol herds. 

Land and water ways are the road* of (raflic» 

All tliese form Ihe body of income ( ayasaiirom), 

Caf«tal (imiU), share (bhagayt premia tvyaji', pari^ (?), 
fixed taxes (klrptel, premia on coins <rupifia) and fixed fines 
(aryayaf are several forma of revenue (ayamukho, Le. the mouth 
tram which income is to issue). 

THE SLTERINTENDENT OP TOLLS 

Most of these may be classed as Indirect Taxation, Customs 
oiul Tolls, tliough Professions Tax is solar a* it cannot be bans* 


1 Tbcttan PuMle UoaepoUes qf Muirysa days, etploited sad 
worked Ofi ctMunsrctal Inns. 

2 Cp, Sftftktaitnle, Act V. 





FintniLttimt af Bcmamit 


If? 

i erred lo other fhotildcr, tnigl^t be trciited (js sin example of Direef 
Taxation. The Tax on Land, iKing payable in tiiul and 
cliarged on t!»c produce of the land, corjld not bC: calledf 
strictl; speaking. Direct Tai hkc our motitra Tawcii on mcome. 
Direct Taxes like Estate DnticB or Inheritance Taxes were 
unknown, but tiie entire estate cl a man dying ivithcut any heirs 
of liis bodyi or by adoption, went to the States. The liing was tiu* 
univer^ heir. 

Fees for licensing weights and measures arc mere charges 
for service rendered than taxes proper, as also fees for passports, 
slaughter houses, gaming houses and other places of amusemcril. 
In times of emergency, dontestic cattle and artisans’ wares were 
liable to be taxed. The Indirect Taxes must have yielded quite a 
large proportion of llie public revenue,, as besides tlie customs 
duties on imports and exports, there were a number nf tolls, celih:s 
and local dues. To use ICaulilya again ::—* 

The Superintendent of Tolls-had a toll—house with its tUg, at 
the mam gate of the city* When merchandiie witii tlmir mcrchaiib, 
arrive at the toll-gate, four or five collectors look down their names 
(tnerchantsj whence they camCi what araoimt of merchandise they 
had brought, and where for the first time the seal-timrk labhijtiana- 
mudra) had l>een made (on the merchandise)'. 

Unstamped mercluindtse paid twice the amount of the toil 
and tliose who had counterfeited the seal, paid eight times- 

Near the Toll-House w^ls the public market where tlie 
merchants offered their goods for sate and named their price 
Goods must be sold to those who paid that price. When several 
purcliasers bid for the same goods, the price conid be raised, the 
enhanced price together with the toll wa.^ paid into the Royal 
Treasury in the first instance. H under the fear of having to pay 
a heavy toll, the quantity of price wa.s lowered, the excess was 
confiscated or the duty was raised eight times the toll 

If bidders ran high and enhanced (he price beyond its pro¬ 
per value, the enhanced amoimtr cr twice flte amount of toll, 
was taken as duly. All merchandise was sold only after it 
was precisely weighed, measured or tmmbercd 


1 Fotii ttoU-^A, S. Book n, Cll> 21. pp. lie U 
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Foundaiitnu ^ Be9fumica 


There was a very large list of customs and tolls exemptions. 
Commodiltes intended tor marriages^ or talscn by a bride from her 
parents' house to her husband's (anvayatiam), or intended for 
presentahon, or taken forsacniicia) perforniancoi women's contme'^ 
menti worship of gods, ceremony to tonsure, investiture of sacred 
tiiread, gift of cows (godana, made before marriage), any religious 
liter Gonaccralion cmmcny (diksha>> and other special ceremontals 
shall be left Cfut free of tolL Smugglers, however, were heavily 
punished. 

There was, similarly, a list of forbidden imports e,g. weapons 
(sa^), mail armour, metals, chariots, precious stones, grains 
and cattle. Any one importing them was fined heavily and made 
to forfeit his merchandise. These were public monopolies whose 
production and sale was not part of the Free Trade system. 

Customs Dudes were levied on both Imports and Exports. 

Imported commodities paid 303i ad vahrtm^ Flowers, fruit, 
vegetables (saka I, roots (miila ), bulbous roofs {kanda), 
Pallikya t?), seeds, dried fish and dried mc^, were charged 16%. 

On Conch shells, diamonds, precious stones, pearls, corals 
and nectdaces, expert appraisers fixed the duty—a specific charge. 

Fibrous garments (kshaumab cotton clothes dukuia 1, siik 
(knmitana), mail armour (kahkata), sulphuret of arsenic fharitala), 
red arsenic (manassila), vermilUon f hingulaka), metals (loha) 
and colouring ingredients tvarnadliatu) f of .sandal, brown-sandal 
(a^m), pungents 1 katuka), ferments (kinva}, dress (avarana) 
and the like; wine, ivory, skins, raw materials used in making 
fibrous or coHon garments, carpets, curtains ^ pravarana) and 
products yielded by worms Unmljata); and of wool and other 
products of goats and sheep, paid 10?!; to 8, 2/3%. 

Cloths (vastta ), quadrupeds, bipeds, threads, cotton, scents, 
mediinnes, wood, bamboo fibres (valkala ), skins and clay pots ^ 
of grains, oils, sugar tkshara )> salt, liquor ( madya), cooked rice 
and the like, paid 5% to 4%. 

Gate dues ( dvaradeya > were l/5th ol the toll. This tax may 
be remitted if circumstances necessitate such favour. 
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ACCOUNTS AND AUDITS 

Very cmisidcraWc stress is laid, in all principal Treatises on 
Artha-'Sh^a, on regularity in kecfung accounts, on fullness of 
details, and on punctuaiily in prescftbing the acconnte. There 
were dehnile Forms and Tables prescribed, according to which 
the Public Accounts were to be presented, relating to daily, 
monthly and yearly accounts. As has been shown more fully 
elsewhere) the accounts included estimates for the coming year, 
and the actual results of Itie year just ended. When the clerks 
of Accounts came with all their books of account, ttie entire 
Cabinet sat in conclave, so to say, to semtintse Uiem.' and 
pronounce upon their accuracy, fullness and satisfactory nature in 
all respects. It will be noticed tltat it was not the business only of 
the Finance Minister proper or even of his entire Ministry ; it was 
the business of the whole Ministry sitting together. And their 
business was not only to verify the actual tigures^ to tally authority 
with outlay by vouchers and receipts; they had also to see that full 
value was received for every pie siient; that the clerks,.^oOtcers 
and departmental heads had done their duty honcstlyj. conscienl* 
io^ly, and efficiently. A system of fines'’ for defaults or worse 
offences and of rewards for special merit m the discharge of these 
duties helped to make the system more effective * The rewards as 
well as punishments fell as much upon the mere clerks, as upon 
the superior officers, inspectors, directors, or even the Auditor 
General, The attempt to correlate reward to the work done* or, 
conversely, punishment to the fault incurred, is a peculiarity of the 
Indian economic and financial system w'luch receives emphasis in 
every trMtise 


I. A.S Bookll, Cti, 7 
Z, A. S. Bk II Ch. 7 

utiMisii: Huui' f 

usnu (>f sftan wfc??r, mi 
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AMCWMt Pautkiaiimt tf ffcomimia 


Other methods, still, oi procuring extmordinarj- fmaiicc 
arc known to have occurred. The devices mentioned in the 
Chapter of the Artha Shastra fusl quoted rrona,—tite efforts o< 
spies and the wiles of the agents prov^ocateur added to some 
devious devices by the revenue coltecfors tlwmsclves. could not 
alt have been practised normally j and it is even likely that they 
were very rarely and reluctantly resorted IOk For the injunctions 
of tlie Ualiabharata were implicitly believed in and followed in that 
age, which made the King* the Ruler, always remember tlul the 
people, exasperated by his excessive and incessant exactions, 
miglil iipro^ him altogether' It is inlcresting to add itoweven on 
the aufhorily of the Arlha-Shnstra that spies could take away, under 
tlie pretence of gttarding it more eficclively, the wealth of gods 
and temples y while even the official appointed in charge of the 
sacred places could legitimately put together all the lemplc 
valuables and take them away to the Royal Treasury.* The 
example is treaitenitig in ttresc days when India is anxtous to 
utilise her newly regained sovereign authority to ntake up for all 
leeu*ay in economic devclopmentf social services and public 
utilities and when nation-wide plans are being made for the 
purpose, one of tlic greatest obstacles we have to face is lack of 
readily available, mobilised capital for iiivesttnent. To overcome 
this obstacle we are urged to raise loans abroad, pledge our 
national credit and mortgage our yet uncreated resources to foreign 
money lender* even though immense wealth* readily available In 
invesiable form is locked up in our temples and mosques, 
churches and synagogues. What good are these immense and 
idle hoards, provided by our forbears out of (heir religious seal or 
charitable impulses, if we cannot utilise them in our Imnr of 
need. 

Earlier in tlic same placti tlie King was advised t for 
objects no less of public benefit than those with which the original 
endowments were made and trusts formed. Even if we cannot 
take and use them up bodily, what hAnu could there be in Uiking 
them on loan, with reasonable interest and repayable witliin a 


t. MahakliBnita Xtt. 97 , I& 
2. Q]x Cit p. 241. 
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IM 


ccrintn penod. both principal and interest It watdd need, liowever, 
a Kautilya to suggest, and a Mauryan hero to oirecutc such darini*:, 
drastic measures, in the face of the superstition or prejudice stitl 
befogging the masses in India, 

One more extraordinary device may be mentioned before we 
dose tiiis section. The late K P, Jayaswal mentions in tiis 
Ancient Hindu Polity,* on the authoiity of fain tradition, tlie 
expedient of Chonakya, os Prime Minister of Chandragupta 
Matirya, issuing bO CTufes of debased silver emus lo hit the 
treasury, perhaps in coimccUon with the War with Salcnkos, 
Modem technique in this respect is a little more refined* isstung 
utterly inconvertible paper money and giving it the force of legal 
tender whereby inflatinn can be carried on to any extent. 

Allthe forms of ordinary revenue we have received so far 
indicate a great solicitude not only for the treasury, tmt also for 
Uic lux-payer- The advice of the Malta Bliorata,* regarding the 
time and place and manner of collecting taxcSi fees* tolls^ customs 
and excise duties, as well as the most iinportanl of them all the 
Land Revenue, Is os applicable in these days os it must have beim 
acted upon In the days when it was first ^ven. AH state imports 
had to be so adjusted, 3 to be in proportion to the taxable 
capacity \ taxes were to be levied like milking a cow, not wrench-' 
tng out the hippies.^ When imposed they roust be iigli^ in inci¬ 
dence, but may tj« gradnally raised, so that the burden being 
^idjusted and distributed, ts unperccphble* 

t Op cii. p. m, 

X Op. Ou XIL 6 ^ S3r {BTUiuilBrlx 87, 20-23 

drd 95^ xtror i 

ft: w ^ 1 

or 

JH UPTMT; t 
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Says the sage in the great Epic* 

Before levying a lax-Tmander must esUJiuUe its incidence, 

with due regard to the reaction on production. In other worda no 
tm nuist be such as would frighten aw^y laboin or capital being 

invested in an industry whose products are to be taxed. 


Manti himself lays down ;— 


inn ^tft rrai ^ w I 
a^jTs^^ft (VIL 128) 

qni ^ > 


And particularly when it came to taxing commoditieoi 
whether on import or by way of excise, the Chancellor of^ the 
Exchequer had to see to it, thid the trader or producer was able 
to recoup HmseU for his labour and capital invested, as weU as a 
reasonable margin of profit 


As already noted earlier, the fiscal policy desired to 

prohibit Qb|eCtionabte or useless imports or luxuries ; while those 
which yielded any benefit were admitted free. The Artlia Shastra 
declares iBk IT 25). 

wfsj s^rr^t fn?qr i 

?nii qqret li 

Repetition of imports on ti»e same commodity was to be 
avoided/ Every body capable of working was provided with 
work* the labour of even criminals and civil debtors was utilised 
for public works of great social utility. The entire system, taken 
as a whole, aimed;’ Uierefore, at ichiev ng simultaneously the 
welfare, of the individual ertizen, the prosperity of the community 
aod the fullness of the Treasury, 


^ar ?Pi^ Wli ( Manix VII, 127 ) 

Z t ^ «TO > 

u (Shukra NS. IV.2,109) 







Ancitf'ii ^ Ecfiitdin^ ^ 

EMERGENCY FINANCE 

The principles oJ taxation, (wtlined above, in vogue m ancieot 
India, concerned ordinary normal limes of peace* For extrs* 
ordinary occasions or special emergencies, the fmancier could and 
often did resort to special devices, some of which had <i4her 
motives also | but all of them had thcipriinary aim of replenishing 
the TfMSury. In a long special Ctiapler II in Boole V of hts 
great work, Kautilya considers the ways and means of this 
purpose/ Atfention is first of all directed to land which is well- 
watered and highly produefive where as much as one-third of gie 
produce may be demanded. But even under extraordinary 
circumstances no such demands were to be made of cultivatore 
in inferior quality regions, or from those who help in the buildine 
of foife, gardens or roads, colonisation of waste lands, cxploibition 
of mines or formidion of forests of timber, or people living on 
the frontiers exposed to danger of invasion. It was also an 
absolute principle and immutable principle of public finance that 

no demand he made of those wlio had not even enough for tlwir 
own subsistence. On the contmiy, Ihose who help to reclaim 
waste lands must be supplied with seed, cattle and other require¬ 
ment, of their business/ 

If more is to be obtained from those who have a surplus, it 
should be purchased upto a fourth of their balance after deducting 
what is needed for seed .and their own consumption/ If these 
do not suflice. double cropping may be resorted, with such threats 
or inducement, as the tax—collectors could devise. Throughoutj 
however, grain scattered in harvest fields roost be left untouched 

1 A. S. Bk V Ch. I! pp. 243-246. 

2 wti. I 

3 Ibid uFUTHf ufwR’sgsi w I 
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iS* 

to be used for offerings lo Gods and ancestors, feeding cows, alms 
to ascetics or wages to village workmen. Kor need such burdens 
be imposed upon Brahmanas, who were specifically ocempted 
from Taxation.^ 

Variows categories or forms of taxable wealth are next enujne* 
rated, and the maximum tax chargeable on each of them prescribed 
in times of emergency. It would take us too much into detail to 
particularise these. There are both till Viitorfin and specific 
charges on Inanimate objects of wealth or living animals, like pigs 
or p^try, Shnkra even permits taking away as nuich as one- 
half of the total wealth of the proud and the arrogant, irrespective 
of any emergency, So far, however, as cjctraordiiiary esaciiom 
were conccraed, they were, says Eautilya, to be rare, 

^ fe: i (A, S, V. 2 )-is his text, though if a real 

emergency occurs in the life time of a ruler more than once, 
the text could not he used to forbid furUier recourse to such 
measures. He even advises forced loans or benevolences from 
those wlio CDutd afford. 

Says Kaotilya, eWimSt WT 

tRT I 

^ w 1 (A, 9. V. 2) 

* 

Other methods, still, of procuring extraordinary ftnance arc 
known to have occurred. Tire devices menliooed in the Chapter 
on the Artl^a Shastta just quoted froln,-tl^e effoTts of spies and the 
wiles of the agents provocateurs added to some devious devices 


A, S, Bk, V ch-II pp. 242-34d, w J 

Also cp. Manure VII, ;i ^ ^) 

or n«d 1VIII, 407) iTurwi IT ti^ t 

or Kaudlya p. 16l. i flSRni ] 

or Vasishlha 1,42-4 tm upm n niqp^t i 

and Shukra IV. J, 4. i 

Which gives tta ml nuot) to ttiig otbeirwiia raiher tiDjailiimtiift sxmiptteis, 
Ut liavr not i. $Qp0Hbuii<iai]c« worldly gcK>d&^ 
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by the reventie col lectors thetnselves cooM not all have been 
pracUse^l normally! and it is even likely that they were very rarely 
and reluctantly resorted to. For the injunctions of tiie Mahabku' 
rufa were tmplicitiy believed in and followed in that agCi which 
made the King, the ruler, always remember that the people, 
exasperated by his excessive and incessant cxactious, might uproot 
him altogether/ It U interestittg to add, however, on the authority 
of the Artha-Shastra that spies could take away, under the pretence 
of guarding it more effectively, the wealth, of God s and temples, 
while even the official appointed in charge of the sacred places 
could legibmately put together all the Tnmplc valuables, and take 
them away to the Royal Treasury/ The example is heartening iu 
these days when India is anxious to vitatiae her newly regained 
sovereign authority to make up for all leeway in economic develop- 
ment, social services and public utilih’cs, and when natioii-^widc 
plans are being made for the purpose, one of the greatest obstacles 
we have to face is, lack of readily available tnohihsed capibl for 
investment To overcome this obstacle wc are urged to raise 
loans abn»d, pledge our national credit and mortage our yel un¬ 
created resources to foreign money lenders, even though immense 
wealLht readily available in investablc form, is locked up in our 
temples and mosques, churches and synagogues. What good are 
these immense and idle hoards, provided by our forbears out of 
their religious zeal or charitable impulses, if we cannot utilise them 
in our hour of need for objects no less of public beiiefil than those 
v^th which the original endowments were made and trusts 
formed f Even if we cannot take and use them up bodily, what 
harm could there be in taking them on loan, with reasonable inte¬ 
rest, and repayable within a certajii period, both principal and 
interest ? It wood need, however, a Kautilya to suggest, and 


1 » MBH. XII 87.19 

Earlier in the same place, the king was advised 
ai ^ ^7. 18) 

I 

( A. S. V. 2 ) 
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k. Maury^ hdro to ercculc soch datrng. drastic tncaaiife*, tft Ifec 
face of the sap^tition or nrejudice stUI beloggiitg the maSs^ 
in Tndia.^ 

One more extraordinary device may be mentioned bef^ 
close thiB section. The late K- P» Jayas^ral mcntioiu in 
Ancient Hindu Polity^ on the autliority of Jain tradition, 
expedient Of ClSiiakyS: a* Prime Minister .of Cliandragnpta 
Maitrya, issuing 80 crores of debased silver coins to fill the tnea* 
aury* perhaps in connection with tlie War with Selen Kos, Modem 
tedmique in this respect is a little more refined, issuing utterty Hi 
convertible paper money and giving it the force of legal lender 
whereby ui&tian can be carried on to any extent. 

^ ‘ —-i 

nv^pTwi — 
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L'ICT op tnAPTERS OF THE AETHA SHASTEA 


First Bool 


Tbe End of Sciences 
Association with the Aged 
Restraint of the Organs of Sense 
Creation of Ministers 
The Creation of Ccnmcittois and 
Priests. 

Ascertaining by Tempfcdions 
Purity or Impurity in tlie Chara¬ 
cter of Ministers^ 

The institutiofts of'Spies 
Creation of Wandering Spies 
Protection of Parties for or aga¬ 
inst One's own cause in One's 
own"^ State 

Winning over Factions lor or 
against an Enemy's Cause in 
an Enemy's State 
The Business of Council Meeting 
The Mission of Envoys 
Protection of Princes 
The Conduct of a Prince kept 
under Restraint and the 
Treatment of a restrained Prince 
The Duties of a f^ng 
Duty towards the Harem 
Personal Safety 


Ijarefute: I 
iftpnsT. I 
wpTFulfUftr: 1 



•wJtwfSlft; i 

qTl%U^ ( 

I 

1 

I 

1 

*fT7* *TO^?f^. I 


Sfcotfd Book 


Formation of Villages 
Division of Land 
Constniction of Forts 
Buildings within the 
The Duties of the Ctuunberlain 
The Business of the collection 
of Revenue by the coUector 


I 

I 




Genera] 
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\si 

The Business of Keeping up 
Accounts in the Office Acco* 
tmiants 

DetecHoa of What is Embezzled 
by Government Servants out of 
State Revenue 

Examination of fiie Conduct of 
Government Servants 
The Procedure of Forming 
Royal Writs 

Examination of Gems that are 
to be Entered Into tite Treasury 
Conducting Mining Operations 
and Manufacture 
Superintendent of Gold in the 
Goldsmith's Office 
The Duties of (.the S^e Gold¬ 
smith in the High Road 
The Superintendent of Store¬ 
house 

The Superintendent of Commerce 
The Superintendent of Forest 
Produce 

The Superintendent of the 
Armoury 

The Superintendenf of Weights 
and Measures 

Measurement of Space and time 
The Superintendent of Tolls 
^The Suj^ntendent of Weaving 
The Superintendent of Agri¬ 
culture 

The Superintendent of Liquor 
The Superintendent of Slaughter 
House 

The Superintendent of Prosti¬ 
tutes 

The Superintendent of Ships 
The Superintendent of Covrs 




iT?*nsi^pm i 


qiniTWT^, i 
f^T^rST: I 

angujuiuwi^: I 
^nrnr^tmi 

t 

SserfB^^ I 

I 

c ffeir my : I 

I 

I 

nflrtnsaj^: I 
I 

thssQfnf 
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The Superintendent of Horses 
The Snperintendentof Elephants 
The Superintendent ol Chariots 
The Superintendent of Infantry 
The Doty of the Commander-m 
-Chief 

The Snperintendenl of Paasporte 
The Superintendent of Pasture 
Lands 

The Duty of Kevenue Collectors; 
Spies in the Guise on Houac- 
hotders, Merchants and Ascetics 
The Duty of a City Superin^- 
dent> 

Thlnt 

Deternunation of Forms of A^ee- 
jnent 

Determination of Legal Disputes 
Concerning Marriage, The Duty 
of Marriage*. The Property of a 
^Vomati and Compensations ferr 
Re-Marriage, 

The Duty of a Wife. Maintenance 
of a Woman, Cruelty to Women. 
Enmitv bctivecn Husband ^ and 
Wife* A Wife’s Transgressionsj 
Her Kindness to anottier and 
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